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SEA LYRICS. 


1....THE SHARK. 
THE sun was in his tower of noon, 
High ’mid the blue of Tropic June; 
The sea shone like a silver lake, 
A thousand bright fish in our wake, 
Sporting, leaping, glancing, swimming, 
Or the sparkling surface skimming : 
’T was a lovely sight to see 
The colors blend so radiar ‘ly! 


"Mid them stole a phantom dark, 

The prowling, never-glutted Shark, 
Blue-gleaming ‘neath the «ystal wave, 
A gliding tomb—a living ,tave. 

He seized a dolphin for hié prey, 
Then stealthily he stole : yay; 

The sport went on—but bak he came, 
And to some other did the same ! 


Thus in Pleasure’s syren-bowers 
Her votaries spend the fes,al hours 
With song and dance gay sporting round, 
Thoughtless to the tabor’s sound ; 
Death remorseless on them steals, 
He strikes—the fated victim reels ; 
But still the flowery dance proceeds, 
And still another victim bleeds! 

At Sea, June, 1840. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL. 


In our Critical Notices of last week we spoke in terms of 
commendation of this forthcoming work. It is now in press 
and will, we are told, be ready for the market wivhin a fort- 
night at farthest. We have read many of the memoirs in 
manuscript and can cheerfully say that they will fully sustain 
the reputation of their several authors. It is edited by Mr. 
Rufus W. Griswold. We are enabled to lay before our read- 
ert this week the following introductory article : 


THEODORE SEDGWICK. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

Tue subject of this memoir is one whose character deserves 
to be held up to the imitation of all men engaged in political 
life, or in public controversies of any kind. He was a man of 
many virtues, but he enjoyed one distinction of difficult attain- 
ment—that of being a politician without party vices. In the 
questions respecting the powers of government and the pro- 
per objects and limits of human laws, he took part with great 
seal, deeming them highly important to the welfare of man- 
kind, yet he bore himself in these disputes with such manifest 
sincerity, disinterestedness, and philanthropy, and with such 
generosity toward his adversaries as to make them that 
be was not of their side. Nething could exceed his dislike 
of the ignoble ferocity into which party men allow themselves 
to fall, save his abhorrence of the unmanly practices to which 
they sometimes resort. It is with a feeling of deep reverence 
that I essay to speak of such a man. 

Theodore Sedgwick, the eldest son of Theodore and Pamela 
Seigwick, was born on the 31st of December, 1781, in Shef- 

, one of those beautiful villages on the Housatonic, in the 
State of Massachusetts. His father, who for several 
mess man of exracrdiery shit onl wer, diategulsed 
& man of e ability and worth, distinguis' 
for his legal learning, his Fredric Tere, mere 
heart, and his sternness towerd fraud and injustice. The in- 
tellectual character of the parent, with the nobleness and be- 
nevolence of his disposition, were the inheritance of a numer- 
ous family of children, among whom were the subject of this 
memoir and the Miss Sedgwick whose make so de- 
lightful and useful a part of our literature. 
him that he was in the habit of constant, intimate, and unre- 
served conversation with his children; and to the communi- 
cation of his manners and virtues by this means, much of the 
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, mental and moral resemblance they bore him may doubtless 

New Yee be acribed. 
Dolls When Mr. was about seven years of age his fath- 

, Sige ¢t removed to Steck Hose he peaned the yours of Mo 





early youth, and having finished his 
sent to Yale College, where he was graduated in 1799. 
soon afterwards entered upon the study of the law with 
Peter Van Schaack, an eminent barrister of Kinderhook, 
in the State of New-York, and began the practice in Albany 
in the year 1803, in rship with Harmanus Bleecker, a 
gentleman most resp*ctable for intelligence and integrity, who 


He 


- sang the United States in a ea Bae at 
ague. This partnership subsisted until Mr. 
left the bar. He was equally fortunate in his domestic asso- 


ciations. In 1808 he married Miss Susan Ridley, daughter 


of Matthew Ridley, of Baltimore, and grand daughter of Gov- 
eraor Livingston, of New-Jersey. 3 

A great man” has said of the ion of the Ie’ that 
while it sharpens and invigorates the faculties more tl . any 


other, it is by no means apt to open aud liberalize thetr sthe 
same proportion. Upon the mind of Mr. Sedgwick, hi" »ver, 
P d as it was by a fortunate education, and si: ‘arly 
noble in its native impulses and sympathies, it wag” far 
from having any narrowing effect. Porhape ies Pein.  dis- 
cipline even hightened and strengthened his virtue 4"t is 
true that in some cases the profession has much to ans ~*’ for. 
When it finds a man inclined to knavery or pragmaticai'ceal- 
ing, it makes him the more knavish and the more contentious ; 
but the truly conscientious and humane man is the better for 
wrestling successfully with its temptations, and the man of 
large and masculine understanding finds his judgement ripened 
by the study of its higher principles. Mr. Sedgwick applied 
himself with great industry and exactness to his 
duties, and although no lover of forms he was yet an expert 
solicitor as well as an able advocate. Asas er he was 
impressive, endowed with a natural fluency, and with a mind 
exceedingly active, and capabie of instantly commanding its 
resources. hen convinced of the justice of the cause in 
which he was engaged, he could impress his arg » it is 
said, with exceeding force and powe: ; but he was not a man 
to play a part in the tribunals any more than in priva’e life, 
he sought not to suppress or disguise his convictions. 
For the tricks of the profession, for the cunning and artifice 
which give some men a reputation, he had an utter contempt. 
In 1822, finding his health somewhat impaired, he took 
resolution of retiring to the family estate left in Stockbridge 
by his father, who had died nine years before. At this time 
he was in possession of an extensive and increasing practice. 
He had acquived a high standing at the Albany Bear, then 
adorned by some of the very ablest lawyers in the Union, and 
the successful exercise of his talents and learning was every 











| day raising him to still higher eminence. There are few men 


who would not have clung to such an nity of acquiring 
wealth and distinction—few who would not have tried a short 
secession from the labors of their profession for health’s sake, 
in the hope of resuming them with new spirit. But it was 
not in his nature to be greedy of wealth, mere distinction 
had slight hold upon his mind. He appears to have given up 
the prospect of both without regret, and went back to the 
beautiful spot which had been the home of his youth, not to 
waste the remainder of his life in idleness, but to mingle with 
the healthful employments of the country, these projects of 
doing good for which the benevolent’ man every where finds 


Few men have fulfilled more completely their plans of re- 
tirement from professional business. The remainder ef his 


life was a life of beneficence; his example and his way of | 


thought had a visible and a most favorable influence upon the 
community in which he lived, and in the salubrious air of his 
native fields he regained the health be had lost 
In 1824, and the year following, he was returned to the 
assachusetts House of Representatives, and again in 1827. 
It was in the latter year that he brought forward a project fur 
constructing a Railroad from Boston to Albany, which met at 
the time with vehement opposition, but has been since carried 
into execution with universal assent. Of the enterprise which 
is to make amends to Massachusetts for the want of a great 
navigable river threughout ber whole extent, he was the first 
to perceive and urge the advantages, and may justly be re- 
puted its author. 
Mr. Sedgwick took a streng interest in the 3 og eee 
elected President of 


agriculture, and was twice Berkshire 
He was attentive to the 
cultivation of the various kinds of fruit to which our climate is 
» with reason, as the most 

innocent and of suited to a and stom- 
ach undepraved by stimulating food, and he held the 


* Edmund Burke, 





preparatory studies, was f 


opinion that their cultivation and consumption was friendly to 
temperate, healthful, and rational habits of life. Among the 
een Denn eae ntoiras eat ’ 
was the general tendency to luxurious and ive modes 
of living, and the abandonment of the at ne a art ts 


various wa: his Serer aneaneny tis 
writings. His upon this various f 
have been given to his countrymen in a work entitled ‘ Public 
and Private .’ It is full of wise and just views, and 
is informed and genuine philanthropy. It was 


equality of condition which is most favorable to the moralsand 
‘bappiness of society, and to the working of our political insti- 


tutions. 
Thave already of the strong interest taken by Mr. 
Sedgwick in political questions. Perhaps the reader will in- 


fer his —— epinions from what has ju-t been said concern- 
ing his . He was educated a federalist, and in early iife 
was a follower of that school, which, without deciding upon 
> .@ other merits, must be allowed to have numbered, among 
its disciples, some of the ablest and most virtuous men the 
country ever produced. A strange fusion of parties took place 
immediately after the late war with Great Britain; the lines 
of association were obliterated, and though there was 
still much difference in men’s views concerning the proper ob- 
jects of legislation and the just construction of the Constit- 
tion, yet they who agreed on these subjects scarcely recognized 
| each other as engaged in a common cause. In this pause of 
party spirit Mr. Sedgwick’s reflections eppear to have taken 
a new direction, which led him farther and farther from his 
early political faith, and when men again began to associate in 
support of their opinions, he took the side of the demoeratic 
party. He declared himself in favor of the election of Gen- 
eral Jackson to the Presidency, and from that time to his 
| death his sympathies were with eet 
| man wassupported. However much his early political 8 
| might have been surprised at finding themselves pm 
| from him, they could not doubt the perfect purity and disinter- 
| estedness of his motives. 
He warmly espoused the freedom of trade in opposition to 
a protective tariff, when the country rang with the warfare of 
that great controversy. His opinions on this question were 
at that time quite unpopular in the region where he resided, 
but he was net a man to declare them with the less frankness, 
or support them with the less zeal, because of their unpopular- 
ity. He took part in the proceedings of the Free Trade Con- 
vention held at Philadelphia, and lived to see the opinions he 
maintained, adopted by great numbers of persons in his native 
county. 
icon auies nenniiaies for a seat in Congress from the 
western district of Massachusetts, once in 1834, and again in 





1836. His personal popularity, great as it is known to have 
ab the jominance 


been, was overpowered by of the party hos- 
“te to the Adminitration, and he y=! his — . 

His ideas respecting objects and meesures of govern- 
¥ by his r moral constitution. His 


' looked forward to a brightening future 
he judged favorably of his fellow-men. 

which have been made the objects of legislation, 
not be better cared for, if left to themselves, and he de- 
legislation as a useless and hurtful 


im speak of the remarkable 
change of habits in New-England, in regard to the use of spir- 
ituous and fermented liquors, as a great and glorious moral 
victory, honorable to mankind, to the age, and to the country. 
be reeled ae mn One eas elk a poe: a vee 
“ ing off, at one power 
which binds men in chains harder to break than 
other. Yet he deprecated ; 


i 


the first to the measure called the fifteen-gallon law, and to all 








legislation of « like character. 
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162 : 

Of Mr. Sedgwick’s opinioris on another m ited qués- 
tion, I find the acéount given by a writer in the De- 
mocratic Review, to whom I c@nfess «my obligations in com- 
piling this memoir.” ' # 


Pe 

“ With reference to the subject of slavery, his views were 
equally characterized by his habitual liberality, moderation, 
independence, and sympathy with the cause of human free- 
dom. They were fully stated in a letter addressed to the Anti- 
Slaverv Convention at Albany on the first of Au- 
gust, 1839, in reply to an invitation which he had received to 
attend the Convention. He declined the invitation, thongh 
with not less courtesy than firmness, declaring at the seme 
time his hostility to slavery as @ great moral, political, and 
per ag apr YO ey e  a 
cussion, impli guaran in resent case by pro- 
vision ai in the Constitution for its own amendment. He 
condemned the movement upen Congress, out of which so 
much excited bitterness bad grown, as a and mistaken 
one—as he also considered the spirit which, with many noble 
exceptions, had cheracterized too much of the agitation of this 
subject at the north, and which had naturally awakened a 
strong feeling of exasperation on the part oF Gam be 
widely at variance with that which should animate a great 
moral and democratic cause, such as he regarded the object 
of effecting the voluntary and peaceful termination ef Ameri- 
can slavery. This letter was a noble and beautiful production, 
and transparent throughout with the character of the mind 
and heart of the man.” 

That generosity and kindness of heart which distinguished 
Mr. Sedgwick in private life, he carried into party controver- 
sies. He was candid toward his opponents, ready to do the 
amplest justice to their talents and virtues, and to put the fair- 
est construction upor their werds and actions. He regretted 
that political disputes are so often made fierce and bitter by 
the collision of interests, and earnestly desired that 
they might be so conducte:l as to separate, as far as possible, 
the one from the other. With such views, he was exceedingly 
averse to those removals from office for opinion’s sake which 
have been too much the practice ef both parties, deeming that 
they have a tendency to turn an election into a struggle be- 
tween selfish men forjthe advantages of office, and to stifle the 
true voice of the people on the great questions before them. 

Mr. Sedgwick died on the 6ti: November, 1839. He at- 
tended on that day a meeting of his political friends, held at 
Pittsfield, in anticipation ef the approaching State election. 
At the close of an address, marked with more than even his 
wonted earnestness and eloquence, and full of that moral truth 
which distinguished his political addresses from those of most 
other men, he was smitten with an apoplectic stroke, and 
shortly afterwarus expired. ‘‘ He died,” said his political 
friends, ‘‘ with his harness on,;”’ but all metaphors drawn from 
the cruel art of war are inappropriate to the life and death of 
such aman. Men of all parties sorrowed that se enlightened 
an intellect wae qdeubhed Sez this earth, and that a heart so 
warm with the love of his fellow-creatures had ceased to beat. 


* Political Portraits, No. XVII. in the Democratic Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1240. 








A LIFE OF TRIAL. 


FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER IN THE DUBLIN UNIVER- 
S'TY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 

Wuen I returned to Selworth after many years absence, 
with the intention of making it my constant residence, it was 
natural to expect that I should find many changes there ; and 
so it proved. Our vicar—he who had catechised me as a 
boy—our doctor, who had administered to my childish ail 
ments, and who was consequently indissolubly associated in 
my mind with senna and James’s powders—our lawyer, with 
his bald head, and his quick grey eyes, and his litle pompous 
person habited in glossy black—all these were dead and gone, 
and new ones had arisen in their stead. The boys, who had 
seemed very little older than myself when I numbered ten or 
twelve years only, had turned into portly, grey headed fathers 
of families; and the little girls, my chief companions, with 
whom I had run races and chased butterflies many a time in 
the green meadows by the river side, were now matronly wo- 
men. with staid steps and chastened smiles. A new genera 
tion was peopling the pretty cottages and more pretending 
mansions that made up my native village; yet still there was 
an air of home about the place that made my heart grow 
warmer as [ took my first stroll through its scattered streets, 
and the names I heard were mostly familiar to me, and the 


faces I met had a family likeness to those I remembered.— || P 


Few were the new comers to Selworth. Very few tenements 


almost patriarchal. But some strangers were amongst them 
rene Sees fren ae ere Mae mew cont 
one cottage w re- 
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SE ee 
por issuing from the window and open doar. Children. were 
there too ; three or four too young tago toscheol, yet intrusted 
} with the care of the last new baby, which, ifthe day was fine, 
lay in its cradle near the door, with the other !i:16 ones clus- 
tering near, like bees swarmed out of the too narrow precincts 
of an overfilled hive. Then on one side there was a good- 
sized garden, its beds of peas and potatoes well bordered by 
and currant bushes, with here and there a cherry 
or apple-tree rising up from the plats of vegetables ; and the 
silence of that spot from which the urchins we re prudently ex- 
‘cluded by a carefully locked gate and an impenetrable quick- 
set hedge, contrasted tly with the noises in the yard, 
to which the geese, ducks, and Mary’s donkey, kept to fetch 
and carry the linen, all contributed. There were far prettier 
cottages in the village, yet that ef the Radfords always took 
my fancy exceedingly, it was such a picture of cleanly, honest, 
industrious bustle, and I revisited it with.much interest. 

The scene, however, was ckanged. The door was now 
closed, and though every thing was neater and in better order 
than ever, there was a quietness about it that jarred almost 
painfully on my recollections of it. The yard in front was 
now a neat flower-garden, and a few geraniums and other 
plants occupied the place under the kitchen window, where 
of old Mary Radford’s washing-tubs had stood to drain after 
their daily service was completed The kitchen-garden looked 
flourishing, but it presented a formidable announcement of steel 
traps in white letters on a black board, and I afterwards found 
it was let separately from the house to a market gardener.— 
All was changed: the very smoke that rose in a thin, blue 
column from the kitchen chimney had a strange appearance, 
wher I remembesed the clouds of steam and vapor that used 
to en~lope the hcuse of yore. Where were the Radfords? 
Not-sne of them [eft in Selworth: a fever had carried off the 
father, mother and two youngest children within a few weeks, 
and the five elder were dispersed amongst their relations, who 
all resided at a distance. Who were the inmates of the cot- 
tage now? Strangers: an old woman and a little girl, too 
young to be her daughter, and yet bearing enough of resem- 
blance to Ler to intimate their near relationship. The beauty 
of this child was very remarkable; and as I am fond of children, 
and especially pretty children, I soon formed an acquaintance 
with little Fanny Parsons, and through her with her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Wanlace. 

This personage soon excited much interest in my mind.— 
She was old, infirm, and, but for the-child, lonely; but she 
had evidently seen better days. The little girl who resided 
with her was, she told me, the child of her only daughter, and 
was sent to her for the benefit of country air. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Parsons, was as kind as she was able to be, but she had 
a large family, and but for the kindness of another friend she 
should be very badly off indeed. I was anxious to know some- 
thing of her history, which I soon found had been an eventful 
one. By degrees her reserve wore off, and she gave me a 
sketch of her life, whch I[ shall relate as nearly as [ can in 
her own words. There is little of romance and a gocd deal 
of the harsh reality of life in her story, but as a humble tran- 
script of one page from the many leaved book of common life, 
which opens before us all, I shall venture to present it to my 
readers. : 

My maiden name was Schofield, and my father was a re- 
spectable tradesman in one of the large northern towns. I 
was the youngest of his children; indeed, he died when I was 
little more than six months old. He left my mother in very 
poor circumstances, and for some years she chiefly supported 
herself and her children, four in number, by working with her 
needle. But I knew little at that time of her troubles or pri- 
vations, for I was taken from home in my fourth year by a 
distant relative of my father’s, who had a tolerable annuity; 
and who bred me up in a style of comfort, and even elegance, 
really improper, considering my poor prospects in life. She. 
could not afford to spend much money upon my education, 
but she was no niggard of her time, and her whole life and 
energies were devuted to my improvement and happiness. A 
happier child never breathed the free air. We lived exclu- 
s.vely in the country, and my tastes were naturally influenced 
by outward circumstances. I had a passionate love for flow- 
ers, a thorough delight in fine weather and bright sunst ine. 
My books were few, but they were well chosen, and their lim- 
ited number sent me to the same volumes again and again for 
amusement. They became printed on my heart like dear 
friends, and years after, in he midst of trial and want,.J re- 
membered the delight, the momentary forgetfulness of the 
resent, with which I opened and read a few lines in a vol- 
ume of Shakspeare which fell accicentally in my way. 

Alas! for the day when my protectress died, and I returned 
to my birth-place! Had she lived a little longer, she might 
have instilled into my mind maxims of prudence and patience 
which she thought me hitherto too young to understand ; but 
she had loved me dearly, and put off informing me of the real 
state of my mother’s affairs until it was too late. 


I was just fourteen when I returned home, and never shall 
I forget the feelings of desolate wretchedness with which I laid 
my head on my in my mother’s house for the first time 
within my ection. I come with a heart torn with 

for the loss of her whe had loved me best on earth, but 
had come prepared to be sympathized with and comforted. 
‘I remembered ing of my mother, young es i was when 














pale face, and soft, dark eyes. My imagination 


an active one, and it had pictured many a dream of Ph 
happiness with my own nearest relatives. I jeft a neat 
beautifully situated-eottage in one of the loveliest 
south of England, and I had a vague expectation of 
different it is true, but not less pleasant in its : 
thing was the reverse of what I had fancied it would be 
mother and sisters were hardened by trouble and 
constant contact with vulgar people, and 
nothing of the gentleness and warmth of manner ix 
had delighted to clothe them. My mother, i s 
fragile as my most airy dreams could have d 
face as pale, her eyes as dark; but constant 
anxiety had rendered her irritable to a fearful 
made her peevish in the extreme. Her first pleasure 
ing meevaporated in a kind embrace, and a few ola 
in a natural voice; but she soon relapsed into the 
drawling, fretful tone, which had become habitual to her. My 
reception by my sisters was by no means calculated to cheer 
me. In them the kindly blossoms of affection had never felt 
the genial sunshine of joy or prosperity ; and though not wan. 
ing in natural good feeling, they had grown selfish, as | fear 
care often makes those who are nurtured in it: The trial tha 
comes in after life may break the spirit—meay blunt the finer 
sensibilities, but it seldom makes those selfish who bave know, 
a careless childhood, made happy by the blessings of expanded 
home affections. With my sisters this was not the cas. 
They had been reared amidst privations, forced to exercig 
the most. rigid economy, denied the cheapest ind 
and learned to consider it as a species of injustice to ead 
other to give away a farthing or a farthing’s worth, My 
mother’s repinings ever her fallen fortunes, and the continual 
parallels she drew between her present straightened mean 
and her former comparative affluence, had communicated , 
tinge of gloom and despondency to her children’s minds, and 
they lived under a perpetual idea of tlte hardness of their lot 
and entertained a feeling of vague resentment at fate, which, 
had it been well traced out, would have appeared even tothem. 
selves almost impious. They loved each other inly afer 
a manner, and were generally united in their opinions, for the 
weal depended much on theirs being @ e..mmon cane, 
but they had neither time nor inclination to cultivate the mor 
refined affections; and their coldly, familiar manner to m 
and te each other, accustomed as I was to be petted and 
ressed by her who had brought me up, filled me with pain and 
disgust. They could not and they did not extend their attach 
ments beyond the limits of their own fireside circle ; they new 
visited, for their small income would not allow them to make 
even such an appearance as that of others of their own rak, 
but with ampler means; and, thus cut off from sociéty, they 
had but little chance of forming matrimonial connection— 
Indeed, they were not pleasing enough, either in manner a 
appearance, to attract the notice of those who saw them bu 
casually. Their care-worn countenances, and brows furrowed 
by early anxieties, gave them the appearance of being much 
older than they really were; they were in the cold:griped 
poverty, and they had grown up according to her stern mu 
dates. I bad not been a day in the house with them before! 
was convinced that my grief for the loss of my protectress ¥s 
























I had last seon her, and recollected that she had a delicate, 


not understood, and was looked upon with a jealous bro 
that I was regarded as a sort of intruder, who would add much 
to their expenses and little to their resources. .My sisten 
questioned me on the subject of my acquirements, and sm 
found I was more conversant with Thomson, S 

the Spectator than with plain sewing or economicel howe 
wifery. My awkwardness and ignorance were registered it 
their minds as crimes, and days passed away without rev 
ing to me any more endearing traits in their dispositions | 
soon found that they did not love me, and I was sure, heal! 
not love them. So, without coming to any — expression 
of dislike, we associated but little tegether. 1 read their 
books { had brought with me, and sat in my litde rome 
walked in the outskirts of the town pretty much as I plead, 
buc I was thorougbly unhappy. I felt that I was considered 
as a useless person, and I had not one being to speak to wher 
thoughts in any way accorded with my own. The only? 
quaintance I made was with the mistress of a ci i 
brary in a little street near our residence, and she 
known my mother in ber better days, and finding I wasiee 
of reading, lent me as many books as 1 chore withouts) 
charge. Fatal were those books: they made me.mome* 
erable than ever. Life had been hitherto a fairy scene om, 
and so it appeared in these dangerous works, and_I began” 
conclude that nobody was ever so wretched as 
pervonages of romance were sure to be repaid, sooner 

or all their sufferings with some extraordinary 

but I did not see how this was ever to happen in my.¢ I 
felt helpless, hopeless, and restless, except when, 
these intoxicating books, or forming in solitude some: 
unreal happiness, which made the scene around 

oe Ranaven by She gene. Leap geome pare 

life passed away, and then an event P ; 
others was to be fraught with the most important consequa™ 
to me. re 
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e. As the terms offered were very liberal, my mother at 
once determined to secure the profit of such an inmate to her 
fimily, end @s our dwelling, though hunble, was not abso 
‘wretched, she answered her cousin’s letter by a propo- 
ion to receive the young man herself. He came, and never, 
to the last hour of my life, shall [ forgot his coming. His 
many tranks and packages nearly filled our little kitchen, and 
when he entered, { shall never forget his look of surprise, and 
simost disappointment. My mother and sisters saw it not, 
gared not for it, but when his eyes met mine, I felt the glow 
of agonizing shame rush over my face and neck. He, too, 
blushed, and my eyes sank before his, but in that momentary 
I saw he understood my feelings, and pitied my mor- 
tification: we were already friends. 
A f-w days served to put our guest tolerably at his a. 





LITBRATURE. 


|. For the first time J thought. I remembered that I had a 
friend residing a few doors off, who had thrown out several 
mysterious hints touching my husband's lengthened absences. 
to which I had paid little attention at the time, _ Now they 
rushed upon my mind, with agonizing force and the conviction 
that my husband’s own imprudence and extravagance had 
been the cause of our ruin, fastened itself upon my soul, I 
cannot even now bear to enter into the details of what fol- 
lowed ; how I became convinced of the utter beartlessness 
and. want of moral principle of the being to whose destiny 
mine was irrevocably byund. I cannot tell you all the gra- 
dations my feelings underwent, between the first dissolving of 
the apeli cheir passionate fervor had cast around me, and the 
sorrowing contempt that, in spite of the lingerings of affection, 
I was forced at last to feel for Wanlace. But I had now two 





leasing in appearance, gentlemanly in 3s, 

aa a — deal information on general topics. He 
talked to my mother and sisters, but they did not appreciate 
him; the rocks are not less sensible of the gracious dews of 
heaven than they were of the charms of Edward Wanlace’s 
society. He conversed with me, and every word was a burn 
ing stamp upon my heart. We walked together, read to- 
gecher, talked together for ever. We were alone together in 
the world; my mother and sisters were nonentities to us; 
we neither saw nor r-garded them. We sat face to face in 
the farthest corner of the roma from them, wrapt up in each 
others’s converse, and I am sure they were as independent of 
vas we were of them. We never spoke of loving each 
other, but I loved him, and [ knew it, nor did I wish to 
conceal it from him, for I felt that here was my one chance 
for happiness on earth, and that if he were to leave me, I 
should be lost for ever; but [ could not bear for a moment to 
imagine he did not love me ; every circumstance assured me 
that he did. When he first came, he had frequently spent 
hia evenings away from us, but now every moment of his leis- 
ure was devoted to me, and the book, the poem, the land- 
scape, [ liked best, wes sure at once to become his favorite 
also. I longed, hoped, panted, for the avowal of hia atrach 
ment, and it came at last. Edward Wanlace told me that he 
loved me, and I was the happiest of living women. He 
pressed me to be his at once, and without consulting either 
my mother or sis‘ers, [ married him, just nine weeks after 
the commencement of our acquaintance. 

A very few days afterwards, we received the news of his 
fat‘er’s sudden death. Mr. Wanlace had been tolerably suc 
cessful in business, and was enabled to bequeath to his son 

rty amounting to about twelve thousand pounds ; his mo- 
ther having a small jointure from‘a former husband, was only to 
receive one hundred a year from the estate during her life. 
This relieved us from a load of anxiety as to our future sup- 
port. Edward grieved but little for his parents ; less, indeed, 
than I thougtt that he should, but he told me his whole soul 
vas wrapped up in me and my happiness, that he could not 
regret any event that added to my comfort, and I believed 
him; for L would have sacrificed life and soul for his welfare, 
and no other creature on earth shared in my affectiun. My 
moth-r was informed of ovr union; she blamed its rashnes-, 
but she congratulated herself on its fortunate issue, for it re- 
lieved her from any furiher charge respecting me, an‘ it was 
possible that it might reflect advantage on herself ard her 
other children. She wished my husband to settle near her, 
bat he said it was impossible; his property lay in London, 
md thither I must accompany him. I quitted L—— in rap- 
tires. I should have had little regret in leaving it under any 
drcumstances, but in the present state of affairs my joy was 
excessive. We arrrived in London, and for some time [ was 
® occupied in sight-seeing and visiting amongst my husband’s 
fiends, that I had little opportunity for reflection on the se- 
cous duties of a wife and mother, which I exyected shortly 
to come. The first matter of business which my husband 
communi :ated to me, was one which, if I had known anything 
of the world, I should have trembled to hear of. Edward 
tad withdrawn the whole of his property from the secure in- 
vestments in which his father had placed it, at the instiga- 
tion of a ‘radesman who had persuaded him to enter into bu- 
siness with him, This man, a cabinet maker by trade, I 
found had also undertaken to furnish a house for us at prime 
cost, but the furniture, which was very handsome, neverthe- 
less cost us a thousand pounds. Our house was pleasantly 
situated in a pretty village near the metropolis. and was a 
very comm dious one. I knew nothing of the actual value of 
money, and supposed that twelve thousand pounds would 
produce a princely revenue. Shortly after we were settled in 
our new abode, I became the mother of a little girl, and I 
had then reached the climax of my felicity. I was so taken 
up with my new treasure, that I had less time than formerly, 
to devote to my husband; but he scarcely seemed to notice 
this change, for the winter had set in, and the short days fre- 
formed an apology for his remaining all night in town. 
‘his gave me no uneasiness, for I had enough of employmerit 
to prevent my feeling lonely, and I never sup; that he 
could stay away from me from any cause but jute neces- 
sity. Sometimes, however, he did not return for two or three 
days together, and at length, after a week's absence, he came 
home pale and , and told me he was a ruined man 
He bad placed sbe balk of bis foreune in the hands of th. 
mi mentioned, who was to 1m a 
interest for it; and now, by the failure of this man, he bad 
lost nearly every farthing. 


hildren, and though my happiness as a wife was wrecked 
for ever, I trusted, in the character of a mother, I might still 
find some compensation for my suffsings. It was for m 
little Fanny and Edward, that I now lived and struggled wit 
my fate ; for them ] awakened and exerted energies, of who-e 
existence I had no previeus idea. Fiom a mere r+mantic 
and dreaming girl, I had sprung at once into a careful, 
thoughtful woman. My husband now persisted openly in his 
dissolute courses, and I soon saw that my only chance for the 
preservation of myself and children from utter destitution, 
was active personal exertion, The house in which we lived 
was far too large for our narrow means, but I agreed to let a 
portion of it to two ladies, who paid me so handsomely, that 
hope again was awakened in my bosom, and I thought that 
even yet all might be well. But alas ! the lease of our house 
was shortly to expire, and the landlord positively refused to 
renew it, as he said he could let it to a tenant who he was 
sure would pay his rent. This was a heavy blow to my 
dawning hopes, for all my efforts could not induce my hus- 
band t» take another in the neighborhoed. He prefessed 
himself out of health, and tired of his present mode of life, 
and as he seemed really penitent, I was not, on the whole, 
very sorry, when he laid out half of his remaining money in 
the purchase of a small cottage in the country. I thought I 
might have been consulted before the bargain was conclud. a, 
but the days of affectionate deference were leng since past, 
and I trusted the change would be beneficial both to my hus- 
band’s bodily and mental health. We might have received a 
handsome sum for our furniture in our house, from the in- 
coming tenant, but my husband would not allow it to be sold, 
as he said better days might come, when we should require it 
ourselves, so it was placed in the warehouse of a friend, who 
undertook the charge of it. In a few weeks we were settled 
in cur new home, and our family circle was enlarged by the 
addition of my mother and one of my sisters. A small an- 
nuity which had been lately settled on my mother by an old 
friend, enabled her to board with me; and my sister Sarah 
was to assist me in my household labors, and enable me to | 
manage without a servant, while the sa'e of the preduce of a 
good garden and orchard was toaid in our support. I was 
obliged to practice economy of the most rigorous kind, but I 
did it with cheerfulness, hoping that now my husband was 
obliged to reside continually with me, he would pay some re- 
gard to the toil I was undergoing for his sake. My two 
eldest sisters were provided with situations as upper servants 
in great families, so that a!l might yet have gone well with us 
if my husband would have been contented to remain quietly 
where he was, but this he would notdo. He unfortunately 
got acquainted with some officers who were quartered in a 
neighboring town, one of them havirg been a schoolfellow of 
his. They talked to him of the glory and pleasure of a mili- 





tary life, and strongly advised him to embrace their profession. 
They represented to him that he was still a young man, and 
that he might hope for promotion and advantages in the 
army which he could not readily obtain elsewhere. In short, 
they persuaded him to lay out what little money we still pos- 
sessed in the purchase of a commission. I was thunder- 
stricken when he announced to me that the deed was done; 
but there was no help for it, and my only resource was in pa- 
tient submission. My mether therefore was forced to seek 
refuge in a comfortless Icdging, and my sister was fortunate 
enough to obtain a situation as bar-maid in a respectable 


The cottage was let to a London brewer named Thoresby, 
and with my husband and two children I commenced a life of 
wandering. I had now no house to take up my time, and all 
the leisure I could command I gave to the cultivation of my 
daughter’s mind. We passed through several of the loveliest 
parts of England, and then were ordered to Ireland, where I 
witnessed the principal «vents of the great rebellion. Troubled 
and unquiet es were those times, I felt there was something 
romantic in the perils and dangers encountered amongst 
scenes so beautiful as those which abound in the sister king- 
dom, which accorded well with the bias of my imagination 
towards the wild and wonderful. The few pleasurable recol 
lections I can associate wh some years of my married life, 
are those connected with my sojourn in Treland. 

Amongst the ladies of our ment was Mrs: Lee, the 
wifs of the Colonel, with whem I formed a sincere and fer- 
ventfiiendship. She possessed a most extraordinary mind— 
genius, poetry, imagination— with these it was overflowing, 











fragile in. voice 
fall of winning softness, but there was 
ding ni trp Ota where abe dir flee , little sus- 
pected. Her husband was a good man and a brave officer, but 
he knew little of the greatest excellencies of his lovely wife. 
He was however exceedingly attached to her, and I could not 
help ceetinually contrasting his conduct as a husband with 
that of Wanlace. Mrs, Leé ‘had the tact to soothe sorrow 
without dragging it forth into the broad day light, and by 
gentle cheerful conversation, and kind attempts to turn 
attention towards those pursuits for which she sawT had a 
natural taste, she did more towards all-viating my sufferings, 
than the most elaborate condolence could have accomplished. 
She had only one child, a boy of nine years old, my little 
Fanny being seven. Henry Lee was a beautiful being, the 
most béautiful I have ever seen. To the utmost symmetry of 
face and form he added a most gentle and affectionate nature, 
and a mind far beyond bis years. He asd Fanny were much 
tugether by Mrs. Lee’s wish, and we each took part in their 
instruction. It was delightful to see the quicknnss of Henry, 
and the readiness with which he assisted his little playmate 
in tasks, which she found toe difficult to conquer alone. I 
was already convinced that my daughter did not possess bril- 
liant talents, and I scarcely fesired that she should; yet my 
pow heart formed one wish which reason might 
ave told me I could scarce hope to see fulfilled—that my 
oa girl might at some time become the wife of Hen- 


form, 


: 
: 
: 


These days of happy dreaming were soon toend. My hus- 
band quarreled with a brother officer, and, wearied of the 
army, in spite of my entreaties he sold his commission, and 
insisted on our returning to the cottage, our tenant there having 
given notice to quit. With a heavy heart, therefore, I bade 
farewell to my sweet Mrs. Lee, never, as it proved, to see 
her again. But the day on which we pews was one of 
those destined to influence my hopes and feelings for many a 
year; for my friend, imprudently perhaps, expressed a wish 
regarding the futore union of our childre», similar to that 
which [ secretly cherished. And the fair boy Kissed Fanny 
egain and again, and promised that when papa took him to 
England, he would go as soon as he possibly.could to see her. 
oe boy! he little thought how kis promise would bs ful- 

led ! 

We reached London just in time to see my mether expire 
in her lodgings; and as soonas her funeral was over, we went 
down to eur cottage. We found, however, that the tenant 
had altered his mind on the subject of leaving, and offered to 
purchase the place at a price far above that which we had 
paid for it. Wanlace caught at the offer with eagerness, and 
on receiving the purchase money, placed it at once in the 
cencern of which Mr. Thoresby was the head, and became an 
inferior partner ini-. In six months Thoresby & Co. were 
in the Gazette, and we were left actually without a shilling. 
Every wreck of our properiy was swept away in the ruin, 
and it was only through the humanity of the creditors, exer- 
cised in m bebalf, thet our furniture escaped; but this was 
handsomely allotted to me. Now commenced eur actual 
need. My sufferings had hitherto been more mental than 
bodily, for though often straitened, we had never wanted ne- 
cessaries before. The furniture was so!d piece by piece to 
supply our daily food, for the trifle which my sisters ceuld 
spare out of their wages wa: bare'y sufficient to provide us 
with shelter. We pasted from’ lodging to lodging, each 
poorer than the last, and at length resided in a wretched 
room, in a court near Holborn. A few months before this 
last removal I had become the mother of another child; end 
to add to the horrors of eur situation, I had the unspeakable 
misery of seeing my little boy perishing before my eyes for 
want of fresh air and healthy nourishment. One. thing I 
thanked God for in my heart: my elder children were spared 
this wretc! struggle fr existence, for Edward had been 
placed at school directly on our return from Ireland, end the 
master having become attached to him, and pitying our mis- 
fortunes, had offered to retain him till his education was in 
some degree complete, and take the chance of our paying 
him if ever we had the powerto do so. I never had 
means, but I trust that my son has discharged that debt long 
ago. Fanny also was at a school at Mile 
End, my sis*ers having undertaken to pay for her education. 

Contrary to a!] expectations, poor little Philip, my last-horn 
child, continued to drag on his life for two years, when a fa- 
tal accident terminated his sufferings. I had just taken a 
large kettle of boiling water from the fire, when the child, 
who was crawling about the room. suddenly clasped his litle 
hands around myancle. I stumbled and fell; the kettle 
dropped from my hands, my own foot was sealded, my child 
dreadfully injured, and a portion of the boiling liquid likewise 
fell on my husband’s legs as he sate by the fire, ing off a 
fit of intoxication. Ay, you may-well start, but it is true. In 
the midst of all our distress, when I ory wanted even 
a morsel of bread for myself and my child, if Wanlace earned 


a few shillings, as he occasionally did. by copying for an at- 
torney’s clerk, he di ted it in the public house, 

never coming home whilst a farthing s 
My little boy died, and my busband slowly Fer 
my lameness, which I feel to.this day, I wes 








yet her reine powers and strevgth of character were 
most masculine. I never met with such g union of gentleness 


obliged t ‘upon him, and perform all: the. drudgery of 
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Fanny's destiny was involved with Henry Lee’s, and that my 
fondest wish would yet be realised; and I feared lest the 
knowledge of our exceeding poverty might prove injurious to 
wie lied ie on; lodgings for three 

e lived in our gs years more. How 
we paid our rent, Sel done the game means of exist- 
ence, I can scarcely tell.. I know that one day, not having 
tasted food for twenty-four hours, I yielded to my husband’s 
entreaties, and went forth to beg! 1 directed my steps to the 
house of that lady who, in the early days of my marriage, had 
hinted her suspicions of my husband’s miscond 
now residing in a fashionable street at the west end, and I 
had no difficulty in finding her house. I knocked, and was 
at once admitted; and while waiting in the hall, a gentleman 
came from the drawing-room, whom I at once recognised as 
Colonel Lee. I trembled and turned deadly pale, and should 
have fallen, had he not perceived that I was ill and supported 
me toa seat. He rang the bell, and recommending me to 
the care of the servant who appeared, he bowed and left the 
house. He evidently did not recognise me; and such was 
my lingering feeling of pride, that it was afterwards a relief 
to me to think he did not. 

My former acquaintance received me kindly—more kindly 
than I had expected, gave me a trifle for present use, and re- 
quested me to-call on her o in a fewdays. My heart 
swelled painfully as I took the first alms I had ever solicited, 
but necessity knows no law, and mine was pressing. I was 
thankful Mrs. Tanner did not ask for my address—I fear I 
could not have given it to her. 

Notwithstanding her kindness, however, my heart was 
heavier when I returned to my lodging than when I left it. 
However, I entered my room with as cheerful a face as I 
could command, having purchased some provisions on the 
way home. Wanlace burst into a cry of joy when he saw the 
handful of shillings I had received in change; and when I 
told him that Mrs. Tanner had bid me call again shortly, he 
at once ae to busy himself with dreams for the future. 
But I felt dispirited in an extraordi degree. My mind 
was more bent and humbled by the selfishness and meanness 
he displayed, than by any thing that had yet a to me. 
“Oh!”, thought I, “is this the being I so loved—who once 
seemed to me the very essence of all that was noble and gen- 
erous? Can it be possible that he, whose pride would not 
let him seek employment in a menial situation, can stoop to 
rejoice over an alms procured by the supplications of his 
wife?” The scales had long partially falien from my eyes, 
but never so entirely as now; and the bitterest feel- 
ing I had ever known was, that I never could again in any 
degree respect him. 

I frequently visited my benefactress, Mrs. Tanner, and the 
kindness of that lady materially added to our comforts. She 
finally caused us to remove to a better apartment, and pro- 
cured my husband a situation in Mr. Tanner's office, which, 
after all, I had much ado to persuade him to undertake. His 
salary was small, but it was wealth compared to our former 
destitution; and I was nearly driven to despair when; from 
his inte’ and ill conduct, he was dismissed. Still 
the Tanners continued to show me much kindness; and on 
my son leaving school at fifteen years of age, he was appoint- 
ed to the place his father had forfeited, with a promise of a 
gradual increase ef salary, should he deserve it. Thé priva- 
tions I underwent in order to procure him respectable cloth- 
ing before his reception into the office, I cannot describe. He 
was of course forced to share our confined apartment; and 
for two years more our distress was often extreme. At the 
end of that time, however, things seemed to improve. Mr. 
Tanner was pleased with my son’s activity and intelligence, 
and advanced his salary considerably. My daughier, now 
eighteen, had accomplished a sort of half education at the 
school where my sisters had placed her,.and I made an at- 
tempt to induce the mistress of the establishment to retain 
her as ateacher. But, unfortunately, Fanny’s talents were 
not of a kind which fitted her for such an office, and I was 
obliged to take her home. Surrounded by a set of vulgar, 
mindless school-girls, and ey from every thing that 
could tend to exalt her mind or improve her manners, it is 
not wonderful that she had not risen much above the level of 





face; but still she had not the charms of either elegance er 
ex’ intelligence. Even now I blush te think of the 
feelings of which arose in my mind, when 
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1m despite every adverse circumstance, she || been her portion, she would + > oo 
would be naturally graceful, and that her mind would have |) hut her destiny was in wiser hunds a 
ir My 


as I wished it} that—({I may as well 
at once)—that she would yet be a fitting 
bride for my beautiful Henry Lee. In short, I was unreason- 
able in my hopes, and a disa ¢ 

It was now necessary that something should be devised to 
meet our increased expenditure, and a small dwelling house 
Lincoln’s Inz being vacant, we took 
it, intending to let lodgings. Mr. Tanner kindly advanced us 
money for the purchase of oats oan Iam ary to 
say was id, though slow small instalments. We 

Sp aeahaned to this aed residence, and my life of drudg- 
ery continued, for I wished to spare Fanny as much as possi- 
ble, as she had not hitherto been used to hard work. 

Wehad only continued there a few months when I per- 
ceived that Fanny’s pretty face had attracted the attention of 
our opposite neighbor, a young and thriving upholsterer. He 
was continually finding excuses for coming over to our house, 
and I began to fear—yes fear—that Fanny herself was 
aware of her conquest and pleased with it, and it gave mea 
pang to think so, fer in the face of every probability, my heart 
still clung with undying tenacity to the hope so long and vainly 
cherished. At length Mr. Parsons proposed, and Fanny, all 
blushes and happiness, informed me of it. My husband was 
overjoyed, for Parsons had a rapidly increasing trade, and an 
excellent character, and with all Wanlace’s own irregularities, 
he was fully aware of the value of such an appendage. To 
me the idea of the proposed match was disagreeable in the 
extreme, the more so that I could make ne reasonable objec- 
tion to it. As I said before he was in good business and bore 
a fair character; he made the most liberal promises of kind- 
ness to my daughter, and if he was wanting in refinement and 
a liberal education, I was forced to own he was at least as 
cultivated as his intended bride. poker —— ex- 

ress a di roval of what promised to be an advantageous 
te iy the day for he wedding was fixed. 

The morning before it was to take place, I was informed 
that a gentleman wished to see me, and on entering the par 
lor I beheld a tall elegant young man of one and twenty or 
thereabouts, whose features were vaguely tamiliar to me, but 
it was not till he asked me if I remembered him, that 1 
recognized Henry Lee! My brain reeled with conflicting 
thoughts. Had he come to snatch my child from the fate 
which appeared to me so hard a one, compared with that I 
had loved to imagine for her? No, I felt that this was one 
of the cheateries of fortune which I had so often experienced, 
and I almest blamed myself for my easily yielded consent to 
Fanny's marriage. But some little time elapsed before Henry 
enquired for his old playmate, and then it was wish an air not 
of coldness, but quiet interest, which showed me that though 
he remembered her as a child his heart had not grown up 
with hers. I mentioned her approaching marriage, he smiled, 
and congratulated me; and then coloring a little, claimed my 
felicitations on a similar event. 

“ Indeed,’’ said he, “ had it not been for this, I should not 
have known where to have found yeu. J was at my solicitor’s 
this morning on busi ted with my approaching 
marriage, and whilst there, saw a young man whose features 
seemed familiar to me. I enquired from Mr. Tanner who 
he was, and learnt that he was in the employ of Mr. T,’s 
brother, the merchant, from whom he had just brought a 
message, and that his name was Wanlace. I was at once 
satisfied that he was your son, and having obtained your ad- 
dress from him, immediately made my way here.” 

We conversed for an hour principally on old times, and I 
also heard from him the particulars of his dear mother’s 
death, which took place after a very short illness. He gave 
me a ring which she had parch a few weeks before her 
decease, saying he knew it was intended for me, but that as 
my last letter bad contained no address, she did not know 
where to send it, or to write to me. I shed many tears over 
that little memento of affection,—the atom into which all my 
hopes and fancies seemed resolved—the tiny nucleus around 
which alone their memories might cluster for the future. 
Henry could not stay to see Fanny, she had gone out with a 
friend to make some necessary purchases, and my guest smi- 
lingly told me that his bride elect would be waiting for him 
to take their usual drive. He was married a few days afier- 
wards, and immediately set out for the continent. I have 
never seen him since. When he wan gone I flung my apron 
over my head and wept bitterly. Here was the final break- 
ing up of my one bright delusion, which unreal and unreasen- 
able as it was, had for years danced before me, shedding a 
fitful light over the future. I could scarcely believe that it 
had vanished—I seemed to move in a dark dream; so much 
had I accustomed myself to hope for the future, that my heart 
refused to believe in the fallacy of its cherished visions. 

The next day dawned, and found me calmer though dread- 
fully p asemte | With trembling hends I arrayed my daugh- 
ter in her bridal attire, and kissed and blest her mechanically ; 
but I went about the house ell day, feeling as if some sudden 
misfortune had befallen me, and I felt unhappy to think that 
I could not sympathise in Fanny's evident satisfaction—that 
I felt actually vexed at her for being contented with her for- 
tune. I shut my eyes to the truth that if she that 
exceeding refinement of mind which [ once hoped would have 





Shortly afterwards my son made an im match 
a young woman of idle and extravagant habits, lost his wit 
tion as bis father had formerly done, and is roe 4 
small public-house in Whitechapel. My daughter ang 
husband were kind to me as far as they had the powert 
but they hed a large family, and could not undertake oh 
tire support. My husband died a few months after Fed 
marriage, and I hed rather draw a veil over his 
which, 1 grieve to say, were unmarked by any traits phe 
and nobler nature than he had hitherto shewn. On his de 
cease, I took courage and wrote to Colonel Lee, whe at 
pee Le —~ me aemall annual allewance. ie 

what my daughter can spare I manage to 

God for the peace that has settled on cos onalanah aaa 
I wish that all young and romantic girls who are aro 
rush into an imprudent marriage could hear my F 
think they would allow that it verifies the old proverb, + M, 
in haste and repent at leisure !’ 





For the New-Yorke: 
CONONCHET. 
BY E. W. B. CANNING. : 
Thatcher, in bis Indian Biography, (vol. 1, Harper's edition,) he 
lates that this Sachem of the Narraghansetts, being taken captive by 
the English, was offered his life if he would make submission, bu:hy 
sternly refused. “ When informed, then, what his fate must inevit 
bly be, he replied, ‘It is well—I shall die before my heart ia sof] 
Shall speak nothing which Cononchet will bs ashamed to speak. 


is well.’” — 
Tuey called him savage : but he stood 
With such a manly grace 
As ne’er in limb or feature shone 
Among the paler race; 
And calmly sat compesure on 
His stern, unruffied face. 


The proud usurpers of his realms, 
With boastful words and high, 
Bespoke the captive brave—“ Since thou 
Durst English laws defy, 
And dost our potent grace refuse, 
Curst chieftain! thou must die!” 


Then flashed the warrior in his eye, 
° And burned upon his brow, 
And not a passion of his soul 
But seemed immortal now: 
*T was brief—and then his spirit spake, 
Calmed—but unwont to bow: 
“'T is well—aye, do your worst—’tis well! <b 
Pale faces as ye are; 
These limbs the Great, Good Spirit gave, 
Your chains shall never mar; 
Cononchet slavery never knew— 
He ne’er will bear its scar. 


“°T is well !—no terror ever filled 
A Narraghansett’s soul ; 
The blood that swelled his father’s veins 
Doth in his offspring roll ; 
Ye may the crimson current shed, 
But never can control. 


“ Boast not the mountain eagle caught 
A wanderer from his nest; 
Ye cannot curb his spirit’s wing, 
Or quell his dauntless breast : 
’T is the Great Spirit's will, and I 
Bow to the high behest. 
“I die before my heart is soft, 
Or childish grown with years; 
While yet the warrior’s eye is bright, 
That ne’er was dimmed with tears; 
Or yet a word hath left his lips 
Of murmuring or fears. 


“Tt is a pleasure thus to die; 
And ye who give the blow 
Shall witness how a brave can fall 
Unyielding to his foe, 
And hurl defiance as he sinks, 
Ere yet his spirit go. 
“ Strike !—but the soul ye banish hence, 
Where valiant spirits dwell, 
Shall see the pale face rue the day 
When brave Cononchet fell : 
O bitter shall the vengeance be !|— ie 
I’ve done—Strike !|—It is well.” ~ 
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THE DESERTED. 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
A GENTLE breeze from her high brow 
Throws back her raven hair: 
Oh gladness has no longer now 
Her wonted empire there! 
That brow with clouds is overcast, 
Lae wang mr met 
spell has o’er spirit ¥ 
we Guat bat boars tooled? 


Another gaze: a tear is there— 
The effort was in vain; 

When sorrow is too deep to bear, 
Who shail its tears restrain? 

Now the deep fountain is unsealed, 
The gushing waters rise; 

Her agony is all revealed 
In those o’erflowing eyes! 


Upon her hand a diamond rare 
Reflects the setting sun; 
But where is he who pla:ed it there 
When their young hearts were one ? 
Oh in that word the secret lies, 
For they are one no mere! 
Joy in the faithful bosom dies 
When Love's sweet dream is o'er! 





MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work by ‘Bo}.’ 
PART XXXI. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

Ir was the poor schoolmaster. No other than the poor 
schoolmaster. Scarcely less moved and surprised by his sight 
of the child than she had been on recognizing him, he stood 
for 2 moment silent and confounded by his unexpected appar- 
ition, without even the presence of mind to raise her from the 


But quickly recovering his self-possession, he threw down 
his stick and book, and dropping on one knee beside her, en- 
deavored by such simple means as occurred to him, to restore 
her to herself; while her grandfather, standing idly by, wrung 
his hands, and implored her with many endearing expressions 
to speak to him, were it only a word. 

“She is quite exhausted ” said the schoolmaster, glancing 
upward into his face. “You have taxed her powers too far, 
fend.” 


“She is perishing of want,” rejoined the old man. 
never thought how weak and ill she was, till now.” ; 
Casting a look upon him, half-reproachful and half-com- 
jonate, the schoolmaster took the child in his arms, and 
Gidding the old man gather up her little basket and follow him 
directly, bore her away at his utmost speed. 

There was a small inn within sight, to which it would seem 
he had been directing his steps when so unéxpectedly over- 
taken, Toward this place he burried with his unconscious 
burdes, and rushing into the kitchen, and calling upon the 
at there assembled to make way for God’s sake, depe- 

ited it on a chair before the fire. 

‘The company, who rose in confusion upon the schoolmas- 
ter’s entrance, did as people usually do under such circum- 
stances. Every body called for his or her favorire remedy, 
which nobody brought; each cried for more air, at the same 
time carefully excluding what air there was, by closing round 
the object of sympathy; and all wondered why somebody else 

id’nt do, what it never appeared to occur to them might be 
done by themselves. 

The landlady, however, who possessed more readiness and 
activity than any of them, and who had withal a quicker per- 
ception of the merits of the case, soon came running in with a 
little hot brandy and water, followed by her servant-girl, car- 
rying vinegar, hartshern, and amelling-selts, and such ether 
Testoratives; which being duly administered, recovered the 
child so far as to enable her to thank them in a faint voice, 
and to extend her hand to the r schoolmaster, who stood 
with an anxious face, hard by. Without suffering her to speak 
another word, or so much as to stir a finger any more, the 
women straightway carried her offto bed; and having covered 
her up warm, bathed her cold feet, and wrapped them in flan- 
nal they despatched a messenger for a doctor. 

The doctor, who was a red-nosed gentleman with a grea: 
bunch of seals dangling below a waistcoat of ribbed black 
satin, arrived with all speed, and taking bis seat by the bed- 
tide of poor Nell, drew out his , and felt pulse. 
Then he looked at her tongue, then he felt her pulse again. 
and while he did so, he eyed the half-emptied wine-glass as 
ifin nd abstraction. 


«T 


them up in flannel. I should likewise,” said the doctor with 
increased 


wing 
“‘ Why goodness gracious me, sir, it ’s cooking at the kitches 
fire this instant!’ cried the landlady. And so indeed it was, 
for the schoolmaster had ordered it to be put down, and it was 
getting dn so well that the docter might have smelx it if he 
had tried—perbaps he did. 

“You may then,” said the doctor, rising gravely, “ give 
her a glass of hot mulled port wine, if she like wine—” 

“ And a toast, sir?” suggested the landlady. 

“* Ay,” said the doctor, in the tone of a man who makes a 
dignified concession. ‘ And atoast--of bread.- But be very 
particular to make it of bread, if you please ma’am.” 

With which parting injunction, slowly and portentously de- 
livered, the doctor departed, leaving the whole house in ad- 
miration of that wisdom which tallied so closely with their own. 
Every body said he was a very shrewd doctor indeed, and 
knew perfectly what people’s constitutions were; which there 
“a some reason to suppose he did. 

hile the supper was preparing, the child fell into a re- 
freshing sleep, which they were obliged to rouse her 
when it was ready. As she evinced uneasiness 
on learning that her ther was. below stairs, and was 
greatly troubled at the thouglit of their being apart, he took 
his supper with her. Finding her still very restless on this 
head, they made him up a bed in an inner room, to which he 
presently retired. The key of this chamber happened by 
fortune to be on that side of the door which was in Nell’s 
reom; she turned it on him when the landlady had withdrawn, 
und crept to bed again with a thankful heart. 

The schoolmaster sat for a long time smoking his pipe by 
the kitchen fire, which was now deserted, thinking, with a 
very happy face, on the fortunate chance which had brought 
him so opportunely to the child’s avsistance, and parrying, as 
well as in his simple way he could, the inquisitive cross-exa- 
mination of the landlady, who had a great curiosity to be made 
acquainted with every particular of Nell’s life and history. 
The poor schoolmaster was so open-hearted, and solittle versed 
in the most ordinary cunning or deceit, that she could not have 
failed to succeed in the first five minutes, but that he happened 
to be unacquainted with what she wished to know; and so he 
told her. ‘The landlady, by no means satisfied with this as- 
surance, which she considered an ingenious evasion cf the 
question, rejoined that he had his reasons of course. Heaven 
forbid that she should wish to pry into the affairs of her cus- 
tomers, which indeed were no business of hers, who had so 
many of her own. She had merely asked a civil question, 
and to be sure she knew it would meet with a civil answer. 
She was quite satisfied—quite. She had rather perhaps that 
he would have said at once that he did ’nt chouse to be com- 
municative, because that would have been plain and iatelligi- 
ble. However, she had no right to be offended of course. 
He was the best judge, and had a perfect right to say what he 
pleased ; nobody could dispute that, fora moment. Oh dear, 
no! 

‘ T assure you, my good lady,” said the mild schoolmaster, 
‘that I have told you the plain truth—as I hope to be saved, 
I have told you the truth.’ 

“ Why then, I do believe you are in earnest,” rejoined the 
landlady, with ready good-humor, “and [’m very sorry I have 
teazed you. But curiosity you know is the curse of our sex, 
and that's the fact.” 

The landlord scratched his head, as if he thought the curse 
sometimes involved the other sex likewise; but he was pre- 
vented from making any remark to that effect, if he had it in 
contemplation to do so, by the schoolmaster’s rejoinder. 

“You should question me for half-a-dozen hours at a sit- 
ting, and welcome, and I would answer you patiently for the 
kindness of heart you have shown to-night, if I could,” he 
said. “ As it is, please to take care ef her in the morning, 
and let me know early how she is; and to understand that I 
am pay-master for the three.” 

So, parting with them on most friendly terms, not the less 
cordial perhaps for this last direction, the ter went 
to his bed, and the host and hostess to theirs. 

The report in the morning was, that the child was better, 
but was extremely weak, and would at least require a day’s 
rest, and careful nursing, before she could proceed upon her 
journey. The schoolmaster received this communication with 
perfect cheerfulness, observing that he had a day tos 
two days for that matter—and could very well afford to wait. 
As the patient was to sit up in the evening, he appointed to 
visit her in her room at a certain hour, and rambling out with 
his book, did not return till the hour arrived. 

Nell could not help weeping when they were left alone; 
whereat, and at sight of her pale face ani wasted figure, the 
simple schoolmaster shed a few tears himself, at the same 
time showing in very energetic language how foolish it was to 
do so, and how very easily it could be avoided, if one tried. 

“Tt makes me unhappy even in the midst of all this kind- 
ness” said the child, “to think that we should be a burden 
upon you How canI ever thank you? If I had not met 

so far from home, I must have died, and he would have 
toca left alone.” 

“ We'll not talk about dying” said the schoolmaster ; ‘‘ and 
as to burdens, I have made my fortune since you slept at my 





cottage. 











































“ Indeed!” cried the child, 


« ”’ returned her “] have been 
clerk 


“ How glad should we be!” 

“ Yes, yes” said the sehoolmaster, moving restlessly in his 
chair, “ certainly, that’s very true. But you—where are you 
going, where are you coming from, what have you been doing 
since you left me, what had you been doing before? Now, 
ell me—dotell me. I know very little of the world, and 
bape pes are betas Seesd, So ofisten sap in ten aftties than 
qualified to give advice to you; but I am very 
have a reason (you have not forgotten it) for 
have felt since time as if my love for him w 
been transferred to you who stood beside his 
he added, looking upward, “is the beautiful 
springs from ashes, eens prosper with 
inpeenty ond comenadonstny we Se Jone : 

The plain, frank kindness of the honest schoolmaster, 
affectionate earnestness of his speech and manner, and the 
sree eaeeot was seaatped span Nis avery eee ane Inert 
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house and all the miseries he she was flying 
now, to save him from hia self—and that she sought an asylum 
in some remote and primitive place, where the temptation be- 
fore which he fell would never enter, and her late sorrows and 
distresses could have no place. 

ane schoolmaster heard her = astonishment. ‘“ This 
child !” he thought—“ Has this child heroically persevered, 
under all doubts and dangers, struggled with - and suf- 
fering, upheld and sustained by strong the con- 
sciousness of rectitude alone? And yet the world is full of 
such heroism. Have I yet to learn that the hardest and best- 
borne trials are those which are never chronicled in any earthly 
record, and are suffered every day? And should I be sur- 
prised to hear the story of this chi'd 1” 


deavor to find them some humble occupation by which they 
could subsist. ‘“‘ We shali be sure to succeed,” said the 
manana heartily. “The cause is too good a one to 
fail.” 

They arranged to upon their journey next evening, 
as a stage wagon, which wanted for some distance on the 
same road as they must take, would stop at the inn to change 
horses, and the driver, for a small gratuity, would give Nell a 
place inside. A in was soon struck when the wegon 
come and hed due time 3 — away, ag Sac - —-- 

ly besto softer ages, her grandfather a 
tie schoolmaster pan ae on sede the driver, and the Jand- 
lady and all the good folks of the inn screaming out their good 
wishes and farewells. 

What a soothing, luxurious, drewsy way of traveling to be in- 
side that slowly moving mountain, listening to the tinkling of the 
horses’ bells, the occasional smacking of the carter’s whip, the 
smooth rolling of the great broed wheels, the rattle of the har- 
ness, the cheery good-nights of passing travelers jogging past 
on little short-stepping horses—all made pleasantly indistinct 
by the thick awning, which seemed made for lazy listening un- 
der, till one fell asleep! The very going to sleep, still with an 
ir distinct idea, as the head jogged to and fro upon the pillow, 
of moving onwerd with no trouble or fa:igue, and hearing all 
these ds like d y music, lulling to the senses—and 
the slow waking up, and finding one’s self staring out wey 
the breezy curtain, balf-opened in the front. far up into 
cold, bright sky, with its countless stars, and downward at 
the driver’s lantern, dancing on like its namerake Jack of the 
swamps and marshes, and sideways at the dark, grim trees, 
campaliebturity eae thnep high videntes'tt » up, until it 
sto; abruptly at a , high ridge, as were no 
more road, and all was tky—and the stopping at the 





and shivering, to throw the gets wide’ op-n, and wish all 
wagons off the road except by day. The cold, interval 
between night and morning—the distant streak of light widen- 
ing and spreading. and turning from grey to white, and- from 
te to yellow, and from yell: to burning réed—the presence 
of day, with all its cheérf and life—men and horses at 
the plough—birds in the trees and’ hedges, and boys in soli- 
tary fields frightening them away with rattles. The coming 
to a town—people busy in the market —light carts and chaises 
round the tavern yard—tradesmen standing at their doors— 
mén running horses up ard down the atreet for sale—pigs 
lunging and. grunting in the dirty distance, getting off with 
fo strings on their legs, running into clean chemists’ shops 
and being dislodged with brooms by ’prentices—the night 
céaeh changing horses—the passengers cheerless, cold, ugly, 
and discontented, with three months’ growth of hair in one 
night—the coachman fresh as from a bandbox, and exquisitely 
beautiful by contrast—so much bustle, so many things in mo- 
tion, such a variety of incidents !—when was there a journey 
with so many delights as that j in the wagon? 

Sometimes walking for a mile or two while her grandfather 
rode inside, and sometimes even ing upon the school- 
master to take her $ eee and lie down to rest, Nelli traveled 
on very happily until they came to a large town, where the 
wagon stepped, and where they spent a night. They passed 
a large church, and in the streets were a number of old houses, 
built of a kind of earth or plaster, d and re sed ina 
great many directions with black beams, which gave them a 
remarkable and very ancient look. The doors, too, were 
arched and low, some with oaken portals and quaint benches, 
where the former inhabitants had sat on summer evenings.— 
The windows were latticed in little diamond panes, that 
seemed to wink and blink upon the passengers as if they were 
dim of sight.’ They had long since got clear of the smoke and 
furnaces, except -in one or two solitary instances, where a 
‘factory planted among fields withered the space about it, like 
a burning mountain. When they bad passed through this 
town, they entered again upon the country, and began to draw 
near their place of destination. 

It was not s» near, however, but that they spent another 
night upon the road ; not that their deing so was quite an act 
of necessity, but that the schoolmaster, when they approached 
within a few miles of his village, had a fidgety sense of his 
dignity as the new clerk and was unwilling to make his entry 
in dusty shoes and travel-diserdered dress. It was a fine, 
clear autumn morning when they came upon the scene of his 
prometion, ard stopped to contemplate its beauties. 

“ See, here ’s the church!” cried the delighted schoolmas- 
ter, in a low voice; “ and that old building close beside it is 
the school-house, L’ll be sworn. Five-and thirty pounds a 
year in this beautiful place !” 

They admired every thing—the old grey porch, the mul- 
lioned windows, the venerable grave-stones dotting the green 
church-yard, the ancient tower, the very weatuercock; the 
brown thatched roofs of cottage, barn and homestead peeping 
from among the tree‘; the stream that rippled by the distant 
watermill; the blue Welch mountains far away. It was for 
such a spot the child had wearied in the dense, dark, misera- 
ble haunts of lab r. Upon her bed of ashes, and amidst the 
squalid herrors through which they had forced their way, vi- 
sions of such scenes—beautiful indeed, but not more besuriful 
than this sw-et reality—had been always present to her mind. 
They had seemed te melt into a dim an airy distance, as the 
prospect of ever beholding them again grew fainter; but, as 
they receded, she had loved and panted for them more. 

“T must leave you somewhere fora few minutes,” said the 
schoolmaster, at length breaking the silence into which they 
had fallen in their gladness. ‘* [ havea letter to present and 
inquiries to make, you know. Where shall I take you? To 
the li:tle inn yond-r?”’ 

“ Let us wait here,” rejoined Nell. “ The gate is open.— 
We will sit ia the church porch till you come back.” 

“A good place too,’”’ said the schoolmaster, disencumber- 
ing himself of his portmanteau, and placing it on the stone 
seat. ‘“ Be sure that I come back with gocd news, and am 
not long gene.” 

So the happy schoolmaster put on a bran-new pair of gloves 











which he had carried in a litle parcel in his pocket all the | 
way, and hurrie 1 off, full of ardor and excitement 
he child watched him from the porch until the intervening | 





foliage hid him from her view. ard then stepped softly out in- | 
to the old church yard—so solemn ard quiet that every rustle | 


of her dress upon the fallen leaves, which strewed the path || 
and made her footsteps noiseless, seemed an invasion of its| a pretty fellow! How many children have you got ma’am ?” 


| 


silence. It was a very aged, ghostly place: the church had | 
been built many hundred years, ard had once had a convent’ 
Or monastery attached, fur arches im ruins, remains of orie! | 
wirdows, and fragments of blackened walls, were’yet stand. 
ing ; while other portions of the old building, which had crum 
bled away and fallen down, were mingled ‘with the church- | 
yard earth and overgrown with grass, as if they too claimed 
a burying-plane and sought to mix their ashes with the dust 
of men. Hard by these gravestones of dead years, and form- 
ing @ part of the ruin which some pains had been taken to ren- 
det babitable in modern times, were two small dweltings with 
sunken windows and ‘oaken doors, fast hastening to decay, 
empty and desolate. 

pom these tenements the attention of the child became ex- 





please ma’am. You had better have some mulled wine.’ 


recovery apparently 
tleman made Kit’. mother swallow a bumper of it at such a 
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recpie riveted. oe not ee The chureh, the ruin, 
antiquated graves, equal claims at least nm @ stran- 
ger’s thoughts, but from the moment when her pes first rest- 
ed on these two dwellings she could turn to nothing else.— 
Even when she had made the circuit ye er = and, = 
turmng to the porch, sat pensively waiting for their friend, » 
took her station where she could zal look upon them, and felt 
as if fascinated towards that spot. 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Kit’s motker and the single gentleman—upon whose track 
it is expedient to follow with hurried steps, lest this history 
should be chargeable with inconstancy, and the offence of 
leaving its characters in situations of uncertainty and doubt— 
Kit’s mother and the single gentleman, speeding onward in 
the post chaise and four, whose departure from the Notary’s 
door we have already witnessed, soon left the town behind 
them, and struck fire from the flints of the broad highway. 

The good woman, being not a little embarrassed by the 
novelty of her situation, and certain maternal apprehensivns 
that ps by this time little Jacob, or the baby, or both, 
had fallen into the fire, or tumbled down stairs, or had been 
squeezed behind doors, or had scalded their windpipes in en- 
deavoring to allay their thirst at the spouts of tea-kettles, pre- 
served an uneasy silence; and meeting from the window the 
eves of turnpike-men, omnibus-drivers, and others, felt in the 
dignity of her position like a mourner at a funeral, who, not 
being efflicted by the loss of the departed, recognizes his 
every-day acquaintance from the window of the mourning- 
coach, but is constrained to preserve a decent solemnity, and 
the appearance of being indifferent to all external objects. 

To have been indifferent to the companionship of the sin- 
gle gemtleman would have been tantamount to being gifted 
with nerves of steel. Never did chaise inclose, or horses 
draw, such a restless gentleman as he. He never sat in the 
same position for two minutes together, but was perpetually 
tossing his arms and legs about, pulling up the sashes and 
letting them violently down, or thrusting his head out of one 
window to draw it in again and thrust it out of another. He 
carried in his pocket, too, a fire box of mysterious and un- 
known construction; and as sure as ever Kit’s mother closed 
her eyes, so surely—whisk, rattle, fizz—there was the single 
gentleman consulting his watch by a flame of fire, and letting 
the sparks fall down among the s‘raw as if there were ne 
such thing as a possibility of himself and Kit’s mother being 
roasted alive before the boys could stop their horses. When- 
ever they halted to change, there he was—out of the carriage 
without letting down the steps, bustling about the iun yard 
like a lighted cracker, pulling out his watch by lamplight and 
forgetting to look at it before he put it up again, and in 
short committing so many extravagancies that Kit’s mother 
was quite afraid of him. Then, when the horses were to, 
in he came like a Har'equin, and before shey had gone a mile, 
out came the watch and the fire box together, and Kit’s 
mother was wide awake egain, with no hope of a wink of 
sleep for that stage. 

‘“* Are you comfortable ?” the sirgle gentleman would say 
after one of these exploits, turning sharply round. 

* Quite, sir, thank you.” 

“Are you sure? An’t cold 1” 

* It is a little chilly, sir,’’ Kit’s mother would reply. 

“TI knew it!”’ cried the single gentleman, letting down one 
of the front glasses. ‘‘ She wants some brandy and water! 
Of course she does. How could I fo get it? Halloo! Stop 
at the next inn, and call out for a glass of hot brandy and 
water.” 

It was in vain for Kit’s mother to protest that she stood in 
need of nothing of the kind. The single gentlemau was in- 
execrable ; and whenever Le had exhausted all other modes 
and fashi-ns of restlessness, it invariably occurred to him 
that Kit’s mether wanted brandy and water. 

In this way they traveled on until near midnight, when 
they stopped to supper, for which meal the single gentleman 
ordered every thing eatable that the house contained; and 
because Kit’s mother didn’t eat every thing at once, and eat 
it all, he took it into his head that she must be ill. 

“ You’re faint,” said the singie gentleman, who did nothing 
himself but walk abeut the room. “ I see what’s the matter 
with yo, me’am. You're faint.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I’m not indeed.” 

“T know youare. I’m sure of it. I drag this poor wo- 
man from the bosom of her family at a minute’s notice, and | 
she goes on getting fainter and fainter before my eyes. I’m) 


“ Two sir, besides Kit.” 
* Boys, ma’am 7” 
* Yes, sir.” . 
* Are they christened 1” 

* Only half baptised as yet, sir.” 
“I’m godfather to both of ’em. Remember that, if you 
** T couldn't touch a drop indeed sir.” 

“ You must,” said the single gentleman. 
it. I ought to have thought of it before.” 
Immediately flying to the bell, and calling for mulled wine 
as impetuously as if it had been wanted for instant use in the 
some person drowned, the single gen- 


“ T see you want 











high temperature that the tears ran down her face, » 
hustled her off to the chaise again, where—not j 
from the effects of this agreeable sedative—she soon 
insensible to his restlessness, and fell fast asleep Nip 
the happy effects of this prescription of a transitory na 
notwithstanging that the distance was greater, and the in 
ney longer, than the single gentleman had anticipa mh 
did not awake until it was broad day, and they were clatige 
ing the pavements a pre. L m 

“ This is the place!” crie r companion, lettin " 
all the glasses. ‘“‘ Drive to the wok uat? ' im 

The boy on the wheeler touched his bat, and setting 
to his horse, to the end that they might go in brilliant a 
four broke into a smart canter, and das vugh the strey 
with a noise that brought the good folks wondering to they 
doors and windows, and drowned the sober voices of the 
town clecks as they chimed out half past eight. dren 
up to a door round which a crowd of rersons were co 
and there stopped. ios 

“ What’s this ?”” said the single gentleman thrusting 
head. “Js anything the matter here ?” onl 

“« A wedding sir, a wedding !” cried several voices. “Hy, 
rah!” 

The single gentleman, rather bewildered by finding himey 
the centre of this noisy tlirong, alighted with the 
of one of the postilions, and handed out Kit’s mother. at sight 
of whom the populace cried out, “‘ Here’s another wed. 
ding!” and roared and leaped for joy. 

“The world bas gone mad, I think,” said the 
tleman, pressing through the concourse with his 
bride. ‘ Stand back here will you, and let me knock, 

Any thing that makes a noise is sati to @ crowd, 
A score of dirty hands were raised directly to knock for bim, 
and seldom has a knocker of equal powers been made to 
duce more deafening sounds than this particular engine m 
the occasion in question. Having rendered these v 
services. the throng modestly retired a little, preferring thet 
the single gentleman should bear their consequences along, 

* Now, sir, what do you want?” said a man with ala 
white bow at his button-hole, opening the door, and confros 
ing him with a very stoical aspect. 

“* Who has been married here, my fiiend ?” said the singe 
gentleman. 

“T have.” 

“You! and to whom in the devil’s name ?” 

“* Whar right have you to ask ?” returned the bridegroom, 
eying him from top to toe. 

“ What right!’ cried the single gentleman, drawiag th 
arm of Kit’s mother more tightly through his own, for the 
good women evidently had it in contemplation to rup away, 
“ A right you little dream of. Mind, good people, if this feb 
low has been marrying a minor—tut, tut. that can’t be. Where 
is.the child you have here, my good fellow. You call lier 
Nell. Where is she ?” 

As he propounded this question, which Kit’s mother echoed, 
somebody in a room near at hand, uttered a great shriek, and 
a stout lady in a white dress came running to the door, and 
supported herself upon the bridegrsom’s arm. 

“ Where is she?” cried this lady. ‘* What news haveya 
brought me? What has become ef her?” 

The single gentleman started back, and gazed upon the fae 
of the Jate Mrs. Jarley (that morning wedded to the phil 
sophic George, to the eternal wrath and despair of Ms Sium 
the poet), with looks of conflicting apprebension, dieappein 
ment, and incredulity. At length he stammered out, 

“Task you where she is? What do you mean?” ~ . 

“ Oh, sir!’ cried the bride, “If you have come ben 
do her any good, why were n’t you here a week ago?” 

* She is not—not dead ?” said the person to whom seat 
dressed herself, turning very pale. ft 

“ No, not so bad as that.” tis 

“I thank God.” cried the single gentleman feebly. “Ie 
me come in.” “0s 

They drew back to admit him, and when he had entered, 
closed the door. 

“You see in me, good people,” he said, turning to bene 
ly-married couple, “ one to whom life itself is not dearer that 
the two persons whom I seek. They would not kmwme 
My features are strange to them, but if they or either of 
are here, take this good woman with you, and let 
her first, for her they both know. If you deny them fmm 
any mistaken regard or fear for them, judge of my intestiow 
by their recognition of this person as their old humble 

“ | alwais said it!” cried the bride, ‘‘ I knew she-wasat 
acommon child! Alas, sir! we have no power to belgy% 
for all that we could do, has been tried in vain.” = ss 

With that, they related to him without disguise 
cealment, all that they knew of Nell and her gra’ 
their first meeting with them. down to the time of 
den disappearance ; adding (which was quite true) 
had made every possible effurt to trace them, but wi 
cess; having been at first in great alarm for their s 
well as on account of the suspicions to which they 
might one day be exposed in uence of 
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parture. They dwelt upon the old man’s imbecility 
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wea ead changed her both in health and spirits. Whether 
she had missed the old man in the night; and, knowing or 

: whither he had bent his hed gone ne 
suit, or whether they had left the house , they no 
means of . Certain they consi it, that 
was but slender prospect left of hearing of them again, and 
that whether their flight originated with the old man, or with 
the child, there wes now no hepe of their return. 

To all this, the single gentleman listened with the sir of a 
men quite borne dewn by grief and — He shed 
teats when they spoke of the grandfather, and appeared in 


iction. 

a ae rtract this portion of our narrative, and to make 
short tet 4 of a long story, let it be briefly written that befere 
the interview came to a close, the single gentleman deemed 
be had sufficient evidence of having been told the trath, and 
that he endeavored to force upon the bride and bridegroom 
ax acknowledgement of their kindness to the unfriended child, 
waich however they steadily declined accepting. In the end, 
the happy couple jolted away in the caravan to spend their 
honeymoon in @ excursion; and the single gentleman 
and Kit’s mother stood ruefully before their carriage-door. 

« Where shall we drive you, sir?’’ said the postboy. 

“You may drive me,” said the single tleman, “to 
the—” He was not going to add “ inn,” but he added it for 
the sake of Kit’s mother; and to the inn they went. 

Rumors had already got abroad that the little girl who used 
to show the wax work, was the child of great people who had 
been stolen from her parents in infancy, and had only just been 
traced. Opinion was divided whether she was the daughter 
of a prince, a duke, an earl, a viscount, or a baron, but all 

the main fact, and that the single gentleman was 
her father; and all bent forward to catch a glimpse, though it 
were only of the tip of his noble nose, as he rode away, de- 
sponding, in his four-horse chaise. 

What would he have given to know, and what sorrow 
would have been saved if he had only known, that at that mo- 
ment both child and grandfather were seated in the old 
church perch, patiently awaiting the schoolmasjer’s return ! 





LINES TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 

Young mother! what can feeble friendship say, 
To sooth the anguish of this mournful day? 
They, they alone whose hearts like thine have bled, 
Know how the living sorrow for the dead ; 
Each tutcr’d voice, that seeks such grief to cheer, 
Strikes cold upon the weeping parent’s ear; 
I’ve felt it all—alas ! too well I know 
How vain all earthly power to hush thy wo! 
God cheer thee, childless mother! ’t is not given, 
For man to ward the blow that falls from Heav’n. 


I’ve felt it all—as thou art feeling now; 

Like thee, with stricken heart and aching brow, 
I’ve sat and watched by dying beauty’s bed, 

And burning tears of hopeless anguish shed ; 

I’ve gazed upon the sweet, but pallid face, 

And vainly tried some comfort there to trace ; 

I've listened to the short and struggling breath! 

I’ve seen the cherub eye grow dim in death; 

Like thee I’ve veiled my head in speechless gloom, 
And laid my first-born in the silent tomb. 





From ‘ Frazer's Magazine’ for November. 


SCENE IN THE DESERT. 
Wr were a party of ten, chiefly merchants. Five servants 
ied us; and five ls were loaded with the mer- 
chandise and luggage of the party. We were traveling from 
Orfa to Aleppo; and had been some days on our journey. 
One of my companions was an old Armenian, who was travel- 
ing with some valusb!e bales of goods, accompanied by his 
ton, alad of a sickly complexion, but beautifully moulded, 
though pallid features. One would have thought that a long 
ride of a day, amid the scenes and hardships we encountered; 
would have completely overcome him; yet he bore ap sur- 
ly, and was as little fatigued at the end as at the com- 
mencement of the day. Three were Englishmen, employed 
in some nameless traffic; and one was a tall, raw-boned, 
eannie Scotchman, but what browght him there I never 
could find out. The old Armenian soon gained my confidence 
and esteem. He was an elderly merchant, with a long flow- 
ing white beard, that at once commanded respect, and re- 
eat you of the old patriarchs who had formerly owned the 





You in Eng’and attach little of romance to the name of mer- 
chant. But here the roving adventures of Sinbad the sailor are 
oftener realised, than the quiet life of the smallest n 


green-gro- 
_ Cer or greenest huckster in the vicinity of Little Chelsea. The 


here travels with loaded pistols aad armed servants 
Instead of his box at Clapham, fat wife, five children, and 
early dinner, he has the range of the wilderness, a black slave, 


, five camels, and now and then some milk and oatmeal. Such 


was my Armenian. 
We had traveled for many hours tn hopes of reaching a well 
, one of the El Bes! 


thought it ne to bring was completely exhausted. Still 
there ns our jeded bene piodé on, ctunabling saa Sep 
parts of our route, our eyes were in anxious search of the pro- 





























erable during the day; and the smal! supply of water we had 


mised resting-place for the evening. It seemed, however, 
that we had at last arrived at the loneliest and most desolate 
region which had been frowned on by the Creator,—not « 
blade of grass to feed a locust, or deck its withered barren- 
ness. In the rapidly closing twilight there seemed to be a 
low range of what appeared sand-hills, the only objects that 
relieved the dismal sameness of the scene. I called our guide 
to me, and qyestioned him closely as to the distance of the 
well. He seemed somewhat confused; but his answers were 


thing beyond perhaps some chance mistake in the path he had 
brought us, which we might easily recover by daylight at the 
worst. ‘Still I could not help suspecting somet wrong 
about the villain. He had a peculiar manner of looking from 
under his turban, and never directly encountering your gaze 
with honest manliness; while I could see tha! he was con- 
pay hurried fom round our party, and seemed 
not a little uceasy, as though anticipating every moment the 
dénotement of some ex f communicated my 
suspicions to my Armenian friend; but the old man assured 
me that he had traveled te Aleppo twenty times before, 
and that this was his last trip; arguing, therefore, how un- 
likely it would be that one who had traveled it so often should 
meet with any accident in this his last journey. ‘ I have made,’ 
said the good old man, ‘ more than is sufficient for myself and 
my son; nay, amwealthy I shall settle down on my return 
to Damascus, where I trust the evening of my days shal be 
calm and unclouded, and God will enable me to expend with 
justness and generosity, untinctured with vanity, those stores 
which the indusiry of youth and the toil of manhood have en- 
abled me to acquire. And then, my son,’ said he, patting the 
head of the beautiful boy who rode beside him, ‘thou shalt be 
the prop of thy old father; and when thou speakest, he shall! 
fancy at times that he still hears the sweet tones of thy mo- 
ther’s voice.’ Here my friend seemed overcome by some 
melancholy recollections, and the big tears chased one another 
unheeded down the furrowed cheeks of the old mau. ‘ Let 
me look once more upon her picture.’ His son seemed to 
understand his wish at once, and took from his breast a small 
miniature, ricbly set in brilliants, and which was suspended 
from his neck by a massive gold chain, and handed it to his 
father. The latter gazed on it fondly for a moment; then 
kissing it with reverence, returned it to his son. ‘I let him 
wear it,’ said he, turning as though to excuse a weakness he 
had exhibited before a stranger—‘ I always let him wear it: 
he is so like her that I cannot find it in my heart to part 
them. 

I felt something very like moisture in my own eyes at this 
scene, and turning to wipe it away, eaw our guide gazing with 
an expression not to be mistaken atthe glittering jewel which 
the Armenian was handing back to his son. I had little time, 
however, to think about the matter, for one of the hindermost 
of our party here called out that his horse could go no fer- 
ther; and, in sooth, when I looked back, the poor beast was 
stretched upon his side, and his rider hanging helplessly over 
him. There was nothing for it, but to leave him behind us, 
or bivouac where we were. The first step which I took was 
to seize the bridle of our guide, and desire him to dismount— 
a command which he seemed very unwilling to obey; but the 
motion of my hand to my holsters soon brought him to his 
senses, and he got off with a Jook ot dogged and vindictive 
sullenness. I was determined, in case of any treachery to 
make our guide pay the well-merited forfeit, and therefore 
took from him the means of escape by depriving him of h's 
horse. We were soon busy with our preparations mapee 
the night where we were. Our carpets were spread, and 
was discoursing with the tall, raw-boned, high-cheeked, and 
carroty-haired Scotchman, I have mentioned, as to the prac- 
ticability of getting some refreshment for our tired horses, 
when my practised ear detected at a distance the sound of 
cavalry advavcing at a hand-galiop. I shouted, ‘ To horse! 
to horse!’ The sound I had heard drew nigher—every one 
could detect it now; and in a moment each jumped on the 
horse nearest him. Ths guide made an attempt to seize on 
the bridle of his; but I collared him, if catching hold of a 
bundle of rags, which gave way in my grasp, can so be called, 
and immediately desisting, he stood calmly, with his arms 
folded. In another second those we had heard were upon us. 
Down they came to within a few feet of us at full speed, and 
suddenly drew up with their lances couched, the points with- 
in a few inches of the bodies of the foremost of our little troop 
[ had lost the a ge of mounting my horse, owing to the 
polite attention { had bestowed on our guide, and had now 
the satisfaction ef seeing my charger quietly led off by one of 
our new acquaintances from the place where he had stood a 
little in our rear. We were surrounded; yet each of us pre- 
sented his gun steadily at the nearest of these apparitions, 
which had thus risen suddenly from the dark bosom of the 


re Cane RE RE, Ha meee son on my 
left ; and beyond him, again, with his arms still folded, etood 





before night, whither our guide her tribe, 
we had picked up two or three days before, hed pro- 


our guide, dismounted like myself. For a few moments we 


prompt, and there was no reason for suspecting him of any || i 
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before him across the saddle, rose in his stirrups, and, 
i“ forth his sabre, awaited caimly the coming shock. Nor 
he wait long. The death of our guide, who had evidently 
betrayed us; sealed our doom. A loud cry from the cannie 
Scotchman, who had thought to escape without striking a 
blow for his comrades, announced to us thad he had the points 
of six or seven lances in his body; but no one had either curi- 
osity or time to look round. The work of destruction had 
began. My left shoulder soon felt the t of a lance; buta 
well-aimed ball from my pistol rolled him who wielded it in 
the dust. I had given up all hope of saving my life; and, 
having litde care for what might happen, consequently fought 
cool and desperately. Flinging the discharged pistol with all 
my force, and with good effect, at another of my assailants, I 
drew forth my second and last; but there seemed some pause 
in the fight. Our foes, though they might have numbered per- 
haps a hundred, seemed almost to hang back for an instant, 
struck with a superstitioes awe at the desperate valor of the 
Armenian. When my eye caught him, he stood like a rock, 
with his dead son et his feet. His horse had fallen; but on 
foot or on horseback, the old man still fought on. He was 
covered with blood, evidently very feeble; but his face was 
calm, and pale as a statue’s. Our line had been broken; 
swerds, pistols, and dead bodies lay around me, I and the 
Armenian were the sole survivors. 
Just as the clearing smoke and tary pause enabled 
me to catch the coup d @il | have described, an Arab, dressed 
in a more costly garb then ordinary, and prebably the leader 
of the attack, made a dash p»st me, lifted his yateghan 
to strike the Armenian from behind. ‘It is my las¢ bullet,’ 
thought I; ‘but it cannot be helped.’ I raised my arm 
quickly. There was but’a flash in the pan, and the sword of 
the Arab descended deep into the skull of the Armenian, who 
fell forward, without a groan, upon the body of his son. 
With the speed of lightning I recocked my pistol, and bound- 
ing to the side of the Arab leader, fired with my pistol al- 
most touching his temple. His skull seemed literally blown 
to atoms, and the mingled brain and blood were spirted into 
my face. Ina moment I was seated in e pana’ but the 
liant steed refusod to stir, end pawing t stoo 
bis nostrils towards the lifeless funk or his fallen Se 
The delay of an instant would be fatal. I felt, when again 
mounted, as though [ still bad a chance, and unsheathing my 
jiard, buried it to the hilt in the haunch of the noble animal 
io One furious plunge forward carried me into the 
midst of my astonished assailants, and waving round my head 
my sable, which I had rapidly exchanged for the peniard, I 
found myself in a few more secunds full twenty yards distant 
from the murderous robbers. 
A loud cry from my rear soon announced that I was not to 
be perritted to escape unmaolested; and when I had ridden 
at full speed about a mile. [ turned in my saddle to count my 
pursuers, I knew weil that none but those whose horses 
were freshest and fleetest would be sent on such an errand ; 
and after a long and steady geze through the gathering dark- 
ness, I thought that I could just count six, and noted with 
pleasure, that each moment widened the distance between us. 
Accident had probably enabled me to possees myself of the 
Scepetad ta the athelp troop. She was @ beautiful mare, of 
powerful bone and muscle, black as the raven’s wing, and 
fleet as the wind. The caparisons she wore were of the 
richest description, and it was with pleasure that I noticed 
two pistols ing frem the holsters of the 
saddie, I ms + i 
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across me, that the 

bility, to some encampment of who had 
on 


tacked us; where, doubtless, my 

cunnabunanes of deity diel owald be the cartdin 
seal my fate. What was to be done? 
that I discerned through the distance the watchfires 
encampment, and that dusky figures were occasionally 
between me and the light. I strove to divert the mare 
the course which she was so steadily pursuing, but in 
and found, to my mortification, that my efforts were only 
peding her progress, whilst I was also sensible that she was 
gradually losing the use of the hind leg on the side which I 
had pierced with my dirk. My highest now 
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wisk to carry me on in spite of myself, as though desirous to 
avenge the death of her former master, by besring his de- 
stroyer to a doom not less deplorable. As soon as I had 
somewhat checked her progress, drawing the pistols from the 
holsters, I threw them on the nd, and then immediately 
flung myself off the saddle, and al ighted fortunately without 
any material injury. Away the mare down a dark 
glen near which I had dismounted, and I heard with pleasure 
the sound of her hoofs against the shingles which covered the 
ground in the direction she had taken, as I guessed that the 
noise would probably mislead my uers; nor was I mis- 
taken, for in about a minute I heard them advancing. Luckily, 
the ground about me was overrun with low, therny bushes, 
and into the nearest of these I crept. Presently, they rushed 
past at full speed ; one grazed the bush in which I had taken 
shelter. The excitement of that moment was worth a million. 
Presently, every sound of life had departed, and a horrid 
stillness sneceeded, which recalled me to a sense of my 
helpless situation. I was in a country unknown to me; a 

rice set on my head, as it were; and it seemed as though I 
bad exchanged a brief death for one of starvation, and was 
doomed te die many a time and oft, ere I should be released 
from my sufferings. In addition to my other annoyances, I 
found the shoulder where I had been wounded growing stiff, 
and my left arm perfectly useless, at least for any protracted 
or violent exertion. Yet the love of life grews strong when 
the chances of losing it are greatest ; and knowing that those 
who were hunting me down would soon turn, when they found 
the cheat I had played them, I lost no time in hurrying on, it 
mattered not whither, provided it was in some direction to 
either side of the route we had followed in the chase. 


* How lifeless—how still was the palpable darkness of that 
night, which had flung its black pall over those wild regions! 
I was faint and thirsty; but the love of life still urged me on, 
and when daylight broke I was many a mile frem the scene 
of the recent butchery. Up rose the golden sun! how beau- 
tiful—how gorgeous! A mist was before my eyes, and I 
knew that I was dying ; yet believe me, that never was I so 
happy in my life. I danced, I sung, and threw my arms 
about in a wild delirium of joy: in other words, all that I had 
gone through, combined with the heat of the sun on my bare 
head, had driven me into a high fever. What was the world 
to me, or I to the world? I was about to quit it in a delirium 
of insane mirth. It is horrible—horrible! when I call to 
mind the frantic exclamations and blasphemies which I then 
uttered. I forgot what happened after I had thrown myself, 
in a atate of ex' tion, on the ground ; but recovered sensi- 
bili y found me stretched in the tent of an humble fellah, 
whese wife was bending over me, wipirg my mouth with a 
greasy fragment of a sponge. But why make my tale a long 
one, or detail a number of interesting situations through which 
I had to pass to my final recovery? Suffice it to say that I 
did recover, and was saved. I had been found by a poor 
Arab, brought to his tent, and there treated with an hospi- 
tality that would have put many a civilised savage to the 
hiush. The obscurity of my retreat d me from the 
vengeance of those from whom I had so narrowly escaped ; 
and the increasing heat of the summer drying up their pas- 
turege, drove them to some other region in of main- 
tenance fur their flocks. And here I am, to conclude,, sitting 
by the banks of the Euphrates, telling you all this parcel of 
stuff, whilst, like a fool, I have suffered my pipe to ge out 
during the narration. 





Tae Psysiecnomist.—Stiff hair is sometimes a sign of 
obstinacy ; sleek locks denote ; a curly head is almost 
always accompanied with wit and the love of pleasure. Bald- 
ness is generally the sign of un active mind, unless, be it ob- 
served, the man brushes his back hair forward to cover 
the front; this is the mark of a mean and vulgar t; or, 
which is still worse, unless he wear a wig, in which case he 
must unquestionably be classed among the snobs Charivari. 


THE NEW-YORKER 








From ‘Charles O’Malley,’in the Dublin University Magazine for Nov. 
O’SHAUGHNESSY’S STORY. 

It was a cold rainy night in January, in the year ’98, I took 
my place in the Limerick mail, to go down fora few days 
to the west country. As the waiter of the Hibernian came to 
the door with a lantern, I just caught a glimpse ef the other 
insides; none of whom were known to me, except Colonel 
MacManus, that I met once in a boarding house in Moles- 
worth-street. I did not, at the time, think him a very agree- 
able companion; but when morning broke, and we began to 
pay our respects to each other in the coach, 1 leaned over and 
said, “‘ I hope you ’re well, Colonel MacManus,” just by way 
of civility like. He did’nt hear me at first; so that I said ‘it 
again, a little louder. 

I wish you saw the look he gave me ; he drew himself up to 
the hight of his cotton umbrella, put his chin inside his cra- 
vat, pursed up his dry shriveled lips, and, with a voice he 
meant to be awful, replied— 

“ You appear to have the advantage of me.” 

“« Upon my conscience, you're right,” said I, looking down 
at myself, and then over at him, at which the other travelers 
burst out a laughing; “I think there’s few will dispute that 
point.” When the laugh was over, I resumed, for I was de- 
termined not to let him off so easily—‘t Sure I met you at 
Mrs. Cayle’s,” said I; “ and, by the same token—it was a 
Friday, I remember it well—may be you did ‘nt pitch into the 
salt cod? I hope it did’nt disagree with you.” 

“<I beg to repeat sir, that you are undera mistake,” said he. 

“* May be so, indeed,” said I. “‘ Maybe you’re not Colonel 
Mac Manus at all; may be you was’nt in a passion for lusing 
seve -sixpence at loo, with Mrs. Moriarty; may be you 
did ’nt break the lamp in the hall with your umbrella; pre 
tending you touched it with your head, and was’nt within 
three foot of it; may be Counselor Brady was’nt going to put 
you in the box of the Foundling Hospital, if you would’nt be 
have quietly in the streets——”’ 

Well, with this the others laughed so heartily, that I could 
not go on; and the next stage the bold Colonel got outside 
with the guard, and never came in till we reached Limerick. 
[’ll never forget his face, as he got down at Swinburn’s Hotel. 
“ Good bye, Colonel,”’ said I ; but he would ‘nt take the least 
notice of my politeness; but with a frown of utter defiance, 
he turned on his heel and walked away. 

“T hav’nt done with you yet,” says 1; and faith I kept my 
word. 
“ I had’nt gone ten yards down the street, when I met my 
old friend Darby O’Grady. 

“ Shaugh, my boy,” says he—he called me that way for 
shortness—*‘ dine with me to-day, at Mosey’s? a green goose 
and gooseberries ; six to a minute.” 

** Who have you?” says I. 

“Tom Keane, and the Wallers, a counselor or two, and one 
MacManus from Dublin.” 

“ The Colonel ?” 

“ The same,” said he. 

“I’m there, Darby,” said I; “ but mind, you never saw me 
before.” 

“ What!” said he. 

“You never set eyes on me before; mind that.” 

“« T understand,” said Darby, with a wink; and we parted. 

I certainly was never very particular about dressing for din- 
ner, but on this day I spent a considerable time at my toilette; 
and, when I looked in my glass at its completion, was well 
sa‘isfied that I had done myself justice. A waistcoat of brown 
rabbit skin with flaps, a red worsted comforter round my neck, 
an old gray shooting jacket with a brown patch upon the arm, 
corduroys and leather gaiters, with a tremendous oak cudgel 
in my hand, made me a most presentable figure for a dinner 


rty. 
sar) Shall I do, Darby,” says I, as he came into my room be 
fore dinner. 

“Tf it’s for robbing the mail yeu are,” said he, “ nothing 
could be better. Your father would’nt know you.” 

“ Would I be the better of a wig?” 

“ Leave your hair alone,” said he. “It’s painting the lily 
to alter it.”’ 

“ Well, Gud’s wili be done,” says I, “‘ so come now.” 

Well just as the clock struck six, I saw the Colonel come 
out of his room, ina suit of most accurate sable, stockings and 
pumps. Down stairs he went, and I heard the waiter an- 
nounce him. 

“ Now’s my time,”’ thought I, as I followed slowly after. 

When I reached the door I heard several voices within, 
among which I recoguized some ladies. Darby had not told 
me about them, “ but no matter,” said I; “it’s all as well;’’ 
so I gave a gentle tap at the door with my knuckles. 

“« Come in,” said Darby. 

I opened the door slowly, and, putting in only my head and 
shoulders, took a cautious look round the room. 

“I beg pardon, gentlemen,” said I, “‘ but I was only look- 
ing for one Colonel Mac and, as he is not here——”’ 

‘“ Pray walk in, sir,” said O’Grady, with a polite bow. 
** Colenel MacManus is here. There’s no intrusion whatever. 
I say, Colonel,” said he, turning round, ‘a gentleman here 
desires to—— 





“ Never mind it now,” said I, as I stepped cautiously into 


‘our roar of laughter was over he had secured post 
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osm ; “ he’s going to dinner, another time will do 

“ Pray come in?” te 

- Fang not think of — wy 

must protest,” sai acManus, coloring up, “ 
cannot understand this gentleman’s visit.” * that 1 

“It’s a little affair I have to settle with him,” said I, wih 
« Sormendorh. Bins I sue senders Se ae, A 

x; perhaps you would do me the v rer 
join him at dinner,” said O'Grady. “ Any frleed of Cues 
MacManus——” ; ” 

“ ’ ; « ° 

You are really too good,” said I; “ but as an utter stray, 

“‘ Never think of that fora moment. My friend’s friend 
the mag says.” . " 

“ Upon my conscience, a good saying,” said I, “ but | 
see there’s anether difficulty. I’ve ordered a chop alae 
toes up iz No. 5,” 

“Let that be no obstacle,” said O'Grady. “The waite 
shall put it in my bill ; if you will only do me the pleasure,” 

“You’re a trump,” said I. ‘What ’s your name!” 

“« O'Grady at your service.” 

“ Any relation of the counselor,” said I. “ They ‘ye 
one family, the O’Gradys. I’m Mr. O'Shaughnessy, from 
Ennis; won’t you introduce me to the ladies ?” 

While the ceremony of presentation was going on, I caught 
one glance at MacManus, and had hard work not to roar ou 
laughing. Such an expression of surprise, amazement, indig. 
nation, rage, misery never was mixed up in one face be. 
fore. Speak he could not; and I saw that, except for 
he had neither eyes, ears, nor senses for any thing | 
him. Just at this moment dinner was announced, and in we 
went. I never was in such spirits in my life; the trick 
MacManus had succeeded perfectly ; he believed in his hear, 
that I had never met O’Grady in my life before, and that 
the faith of our friendship [ had received my invitee 
As for me I spared him but little. I kept up a ramming fip 
of droll stories; had the ladies in fits of laughing; madeeyer. 
lasting allusions to the Colonel; and, in a word, ere the 
had disappeared, except himself, the company were entirely 
with me. 

“O'Grady,” said I, “forgive the freedom, but I feel asif we 
were old acquaintances’” ; 

** As Colonei MacMaaus’s friend,” said he, “ you can take 
no liberty here to which you are not perfectly welcome.” 

“Just what I expected,” said I. ‘‘ Mac and I,”—I wish 
yon saw his face wheu I called him Mac—“ Mac and I wore 
school-fellows five-and-thirty years ago; though he forgets me, 
I don’t forget him—to be sure it would be hard for me. I'm 
just thinking of the day Bishop Oulahan came over to visit the 
college. Mac was coming in at the door of the refectory, as 
the bishop was going out. ‘Take off your caubeen, youyourg 
scoundrel, and kneel down for his reverence to bless you, 
said one of the masters, giving his hat a blow at the samemo 
ment that sent it flying to the other end of the room, and, with 
it, about twenty ripe pears that Mac had just stolen in the 
orchard, and kad in his hat. I wish you only saw the bishop; 
and Mac himself, he was a picture. - Well, well, you forgetit 
all now, but I remember as if it was only yesterday. Any 
champagne, Mr. O’Grady, I’m mighty dry ?” 

- Of course,” said Darby. ‘“ Waiter, some champagm 
here. 

“ Ah, it’s himself was the boy for every kind of fin ani 
devilment, quiet and demure as he iooks over there. Mae, 
your health. It’s not every day of the week we get chum 


pagne.” 

He laid down his knife and fork as I said this r his ae 
temples grew deep purple, his eyes started as i 
“spring from his cae and he put both his hands to his fo 
head, as if trying to assure himself that it was not some 
dream 


“A little slice more of the turkey,” said I, “and the 
O’Grady, I ll try your hock. It’s a wine I’m mighty fond 
of, and so is Mac there. Oh, it’s seldom, to tell you the truth, 
it troubles us. There, fill up the glass; that’s it. Herenow, 
Darby—that ’s your name I think—you 'li not think [ ‘mak 
ing a liberty in giving a toast ; here, then, 1’ll give 
us’s health, with all the honors; though early yet, to bess, 
but we'll do it again, bye-and-bye, when the whiskey comes. 
Here’s MacManus’s good health ; and, though his wife, they 
say, does not treat him well, and keeps him down——" 

The roar of laughing that interrupted me here, wa pr 
duced by the expression of poor Mac’s face. He had startel 
up from table, and, leaning with both hands upon ir, cared 
round upon the company like a maniac—his mouth and.¢y# 
wide ope, and his hair actually bristling with amezement 
Thus he remained for a full minute, gasping like a fish inalal 
net. It seemed a hard struggle for him to believe he wast 
deranged. At last his eyes fell upon me ; he uttered «de 
groan, and with a voice tremulous with rage, thundered ot: 

“The scoundrel! I never saw him before.” Be 


He rushed from the room, and gained the street. 
was galloping toward Ennis, at the top speed of his ca 
He exchanged once into the line; but ang 


caught a glimpse of my name in the army list, 
the next morning; be as it may, we never met him 
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The Presidential Election.—We are enabled this week to 
gonounce with certainty how each State will cast its vote for 
President in its Electoral College. Gen. Harrison will have 
the suffrages of nineteen, and Mr. Van Buren of seven. The 
returns do not give the exact majority of the popular vote as 

but we estimate the majority for Harrison at 145,000, 
excluding from the count South Carolina, which chooses 


Electors by its Legislature. 


The following are the States which will vote for Harrison, 
with as near en approximation to the popular majority in 


each as can now be made: 
MAINE.---------- -10 Elec 
Massacuusetts .-.14 
CoxNECTICUT ..---- 8 
Raopr IsLanD.-.-- 4 
VERMONT... ------- a¥ 
New-York ..------ 42 
New-JERSEY ..---- 8 
PENNSYLVANIA. .... 30 
DgeLawARE ....---- 3 
MaRYLAND ....---- 10 
Nort Caroriwa ..15 
GerorGIA ......---- iL 
QMIO osc cove cocee 21 
KENTUCKY «.....-- 15 
TENNESSEE....---- 15 
IspIAWA ..-.-222-- 9 
MIcHIGAN .....-.-- 3 
MissIssipPi ....--- 4 
LovIsIANA ...--..- 5 


Total.. .... 234 Electors by 167,064 majority. 
Mr. Van Buen will have the following seven States, by 
There is no reasonable doubt at- 
tached to either of then, but the situation of most of them, at 
the extreme South or West, does not allow us to approach as 
near the popular majo ities as in the States in the first table: 
New-Hampsuire .. 7 Electors by oo majority. 


about the majorities given. 


VIRGINIA...--.---- 23 
Sours Cakotina...11 
ALABAMA «ccccence 7 
Missouri ....-.-.- 4 
PT ceceae nada 5 
ARKANSAS ...-...-- 3 


_ 60 Electors by 22,603 majority. 
In regard to the Vice Presidency, the vote will be more 
scattered. Mr. Tyler will undoubtedly get all the States 
which vote for Harrison; but South Carolina will probably 
vote for Littleton W. Tazewell of Virginia, Virginia for Gov. 
Polk of Tennessee, and the remaining five Van Buren States 
for Col. Johnson, giving him twe..ty-six votes. 








Sours Carotina.—The Legislature of this State was to 
have met on Menday last to choose Presidential Electors. 
We have received no proceedings as yet, but an article in the 
Charleston Mercury, the organ of the dominant party in that 
State, is significant of what they will be.’ It scouts the idea 
that the State will not vote for Mr. Van Buren because he is 
defeated. As to the Vice Presidency, it objects to both Ty- 
ler and Johnson, and avows a preference for Littleton W. 
Tazewell of Virginia. In a subsequent article, the Mercury 
has a strong hinting toward a renomination of Mr. Van Bu- 


ten for 1844, 


The Legislature is sail by the Charleston Courier to be 
divided as follows: Senate, 45 Members—all Van Buren; 
House, 111 Van Buren, 13 Harrison. 

Atasama —The subject of next Governor begins to be 
agitated in the papers. The prominent candidates for the 
Van Buren nomination are Col. Benjamin Fitzpa:rick of An- 
taugua ; Harvey W. Ellis Esq., of Tuacaloosa; and Col Jehn 
Erwin of Greene—the first named appears to be the general 
ae Judge Porter will probably be the Harrison candi- 


The Legislature has been wrangling about the election of 
U. S. Senator, the Whigs wishing to postpone the election 
till after the State had voted for President; at our latest ad- 
vices it was postponed until the 19th inst. Col. King it is 
understood will be the Van Buren candidate for reélectiun, 
and ex-Gov. Gayle the Harrison candidate. We have the 
following returns of the Presidential Election : 








Van Buren. MAJORITIES. Harrison. 
Aug. 





Nov. Nov. Aug. 
Norte ALabama. Soutn Avasama: 

Benton ........765 637) Autauga ........ 17 
Blount* ........480 647| Baldwin........ 19 36 
DeKalb ........ 800 674) Barbour ........376 147 
Fayette ........617 650|Bibb ..........136 31 
Jackson .......2057 1537/Butler* -....... 436 200 
Lauderdale . ....319 396|Chambers ......363 182 
Lawrence ......133 148/Conecuh* ......3' 175 
Limestone ...... 533 616|Dallast ........344 190 
Madison ...... 1587 1252| Greene eaccec colts 471 
Marshall ...... 800 438,;Lowndes ......374 86 
Morgan ........ 446 510|Macon ........395 250 
Randolph"... ... 240 127|Marengo ...... 247 209 
St. Ciair* ......600 600|Mobile ........ 378 102 
Walker ...... ..134 200 ne bik ated 285 232 
wecee 9,521 499) Montgomery ....322 189 
Totals......9,521 8,432 gpa Ageirer a 
South ALABAMA. Piokras....ss. 283 298 

Autauga........ 146) Pike* .-.... winner 
Clarke ..... ---366 371) Russell ...--. .. 350 135 
Saesiovnen asl e 336'Shelby ........166 68 
= sores see-300  400/Sumpter........ 149 9 
enry” ---s--- 66 200! Tuscaloosa......339 276 
—— needa -200 252/Wilcox ........340 206 

TRO acccccccece 


100 cmap cies 
Talladega ...... ll Totals......6,401 3,357 
Senos wsevce nee V. B. maj..1,254 2,072 


Washington .... 13  16|Total(S.Ala.)..5,147 1,285 
Totals......1,254 2072 
Van Buren majority in North Alabama 9521—Harrison in 
South Alabama 5147—-Van Buren majority in State 4374. 
Cherokee, Franklin avd Marion in North, and Covington in 
South Alabama to be heard from; they will give about 800 
Van Burer majority. 





ILLiwo1s.—We have reported or offisial returns from all 
the Counties in this State, and the majority will be about 
1,000 for Van Buren, as stated in our last. Owing to the 
Mormons voting a split ticket, the majority wil vary consid- 
erably on the Electors. 

Van Buren. MAJORITIES. Harrison. 





Counties. ov. Aug.| Counties. Nov. Aug. 
Adams .....-.-- 103) Adams ......... 233 
Alexander .....- 100 236) Boone.......... 4 
DERE .ccncesccee 38 16|Bureau........ -162 142 
Boone..-ees wees 2 Calhoun ee eecees 80 40 

| Brown ......-.. 133 -133|Carroll ........- 175 (96 
Champaign ..... 61/Cass ....-...... 71 30 
Christian ....... 58 97|Champaign ..... 13 
Clay ..cc0e coeee 120 71/Clark .......... 30 9 
Clinton......... 9L 27|Coles .......... 430 204 
Cesk coecee cscs 996 817|Crawford ....... 27 
Crawford .......- 105) Du Page........ 54 18 
De Kalb ...... --. 24 ns he, 63 
Dewitt ..cc cece BF 17|Edwards ....... $9 50 
Edger......0.-- 33|Herdin ........ 150 18 
Effiogham ...... 190 150) Hancock .......658 372 
Fayette ........ 206 125| Henry.......... 76 75 
Franklin....-..-. 400 598) Jersey ......... 171 200 
Fulton ......... 20 212) Jo Davies. ......399 305 
Gallatin ........ 780 655|Kane .......... 30 
Greene .....---- 305 313|Knox ..........199 71 
Hamilton....... 431 229) Lawrence....... 72 tie 
Iroquois ....---- 50 Giilenececenenes Eh 49 
Jackson ....---- 129 349) Livingston ...... 10 10 
JOOPE? .ccccces- 60 75) Logan.......... 93 25 
Jefferson .....-.- 517 i 234 
Johnson ......-. 150 11 
Kase .......-.. 28 
DEER nandyosece 
La Salle........ 588 66 
ee +127 21 
Macoupin ...... 180 146 
Marion. ........ 399 147 
McHenry...-.-..- 177 
Monroe ......%. 220 7 
Montgomery -...212 
ees 23 255 
PEG cc cncepone 159 91 
Pike, oseececeese 160 
Randolph...... - 102 87|Sangammon ....751 637 
Sostt :.02 cecccee 39|Scott ..........110 
Shelby* ....... -343 331}Schuyler..... - --120 16 
Stark ........-- 24|Stark .......... 38 
St. Clair........793 833)Stephenson .....142 85 
Union ..... oe e523 632| Tazewell .. .....520 384 
Washington..... 344 192) Vermillion .. .. ..457 252 
Wayne........-311  331|Wabash...... --240 138 
Williamson .....300 new; Warren ........149 96 
Will. ....2-..+-613 602 = rae RELY = 

3 9116 10.337) iteside ......141 9 
= Total......10,116 10,337 Winnebago .....480 341 

Total cecces 9,248 5,233 
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Van Buren majority now 868; in August it was 5,270.— 

The majorities at the State Election are taken from a table of 

our own made at the time, and which was about correct. 
cmeeminnte 

New-Yorx.—The Albany Evening Journal publishes tales 
of the result of the late election in this State. We defer pub- 
lishing them, however, until the appearance of the official re- 
port of the State Canvassers, when we shall give full ones. 

The whole number of votes for President was 448,331; 
Harrison had 225,812, Van Buren 212,519; majority 13,293, 

The whole number of votes for Governor was 438,720 ; Sew- 
ard had 222,010, Bouck 216,710; majority 5,300. 

The whole number of votes for Senators was 439,555 ; the 
Harrison candidates had 223,648, the Van Buren 215,907 ; 
majority 7,741. 

The whole number of votes for Members of Congress was 
438,481; the Harrison candidates had 223,831, the Van Bu- 
ren 214,650; majority 9,181. 

We continue the publication of the Official Canvasses of the 
different Counties : 


ALLecast—[ Official. ] 
Electors .. Harrison........4,132 Van Buren......3,382 
Governor .Seward.........4,079 Bouck ......... 3,442 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ......-.4,085 Dickinson ...... 3,443 
Senator ..Nehe. Platt...... 4,079 James Faulkner.3,448 
Congress .John Young..... 4118 —— Gibbs..... 3,436 


Assembly . Lorenzo Dana ...4,079 O.F. Messenger.3,437 

Horece Hunt....4088 SamuelS. White.3,432 
Sheriff ...John T. Wright..4,054 Charles Patrick ..3,374 
Clerk ....Sam'l.VanWink-e.3,665 Wm. Windsor ..3,778 


Broome—T[ Official ] 


Electors ..Harrison........ 2,395 Van Buren...... 2,131 
Governor .Seward......... 2,385 Bouck .........2,195 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 2,320 Dickinson ...... 2,207 
Senator ..Nehe. Platt ..... 2,364 James Faulkner..2,182 
Congress .H. D. Gould ....2,399 Samuel Gordon..2,150 
Assembly .Gid. Hotchkiss..2,385 John Hyde...... 2,174 


Sheriff .. . Levi Dimmick...2,328 David Mersereau.2,207 
Clerk ....Jobn C. Moore ..2 361 Joseph Congdon .2,190 
Abolition Electors 21. 


Cuautacque—[ Official. ] 


Electors..Harrison........ 5985 Van Buren...... 3,345 
Governor .Seward......... B.75S.. Bowak <ccceccese 3,485 
Lt. Gov ..Bradish ........ 5,833 Dickinson ...... 3,473 
Senator ..Samuel Works...5,838 John T. Hudson.3,469 
Congress .S. N.Clark...... 5,904 B.Chamberiain..3,390 
Assembly .G. A. French....5,878 Wm. Colvill, jr-.3,418 

Benj. Douglass ..5,877 Orsell Cook..... 3,417 


R. Whiteside....5,879 Ira F. Gleason...3.416 

Sherif ...Amos W. Muzzy.5,830 David Mr Donald.3,426 
Clerk ....J.G. Hinckley...5,855 Geo. A. Green... .3,421 
Abolition Electors 23; Governor 20; Lieut. Governor 16 ; 


Senator 8. 

Cuesanco—[ Official. ] 
Electors..Harrison........ 4386 Van Buren...... 3,995 
Governor.Seward........-4.316 Bouck ......... 4077 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 4328 Dickinson ...... 4,064 
Senator ..Nebe. Platt...... 4.327 James Faulkner .4,074 
Congress .Jobn C. Clark...4,306 John Tracy...... 4,085 


Assembly .Eber Dimmick ..4,346 Clark Burnham..4,058 
B. H. Wheeler ..4,342 R. W. Juliand. .. 4,056 
Calvin Cole .....4,338 Adam Storing ...4,038 
Sheriff ...E. S. Halbert....4,334 Warren Gray.... 4,060 
Abolition Electors 25; Governor 24; Lieut. Governor 23 ; 
Senator 22. 
CortLaxp—[ Official } 


Electers..Harrison........ 2664 Van Buren...... 2,229 
Governor .Seward....-..-- 2,639 Beuck ......... 2,262 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 2649 Dickinson ...... 2,260 
Senafor ..Elijah Rhoades..2,650 John Watson....2,259 
Congress .E.8.Sweet...... 2,680 Sam’l. Partridge.2,254 


James Dunn.....2.677 Lewis Riggs ....2.254 

Assembly .L.-G. Mickles...2,639 Chas. Richardson.2,276 
Nathan Heaton..2,635 Fredus Howard. .2,272 

Sheriff ... Alanson Carley ..2.658 Rufus Rice...... 2,265 
Clerk ....G. C. Babcock ..2,631 Sam. Hotchkiss,jr2,285 
Abolition Electors 43 ; Governor 31; Lieut. Governor 32 ; 


Senator 30. 

Eruz—(Offcial. ] 
Electors..Harrison........6,787 Van Buren......3,688 
Governor. Seward.........6,633 Bouck .........3,828 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ...... --6,667 Dickinson ......3,814 
Senator ..Samvuel Works ..6,662 John T. Hudson.3,810 
Congress . Millard Fillmore .6 682 L. J. Roberts. . .3,742 
Assembly . Osborne .6;704 D. D. Deming . .3,738 

Emmons. .6,687 Peleg Stranahan.3,736 

Seth C. Hawley..6,680 Kester Tracy ...3,730 
Sheriff'...Lorenzo Brown ..6,674 Robert Person. .3,732 
Clerk ....N. P. Sprague ...6,656 Emanuel Ruden.3,744 





36; Governor 48; Lieut. Governor 43 ; 
Senator 45. 
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5 Essex—[ Official. } Monteomery—[ Official. 


Electors. .Harrison.......-2,617 
Governor .Seward .... ..-. -2,597 
Lt. Goo .. Bradish ........2,597 
Senator ..John W. Tas lor..2,593 
Congress .T. A. Tomlinson. 2,597 
Assembly .G. A. Simmons. .2,602 
Sheriff ...Alanson Wilder..2,610 


Van Burer...... 1,789 
Bouck .....----1,815 
Dickinson .....- 1,815 
Gardner Stow ....1,800 
A. C. Hand.....1 811 
Hiram Wilson... .1,797 
George Brown.. .1,774 


Genzestxr—[Official.] 


Electors... Harrison.... ----7,057 
Governor .Seward....----- 6,969 
Lt. Gov...Bradish ......-.6,994 
Senator ..Sam'l. Works. ...6,991 
Congress .Seth M. Gates... .6,970 
Assembly .J. W. Brownson .6,981 

Sam’. Richmond.6 957 

Davi i Scott......6,921 

Isaac N. Stoddard .6,590 
Sheriff .. .Rufus Robertson .6,967 
Clerk cool. DB, Soper.... -6,973 


Van Buren....-.3,809 
Bouck .....e0- -3,908 
Dickinson ......3,904 
John T. Hudson .3,901 
John B. Skinner.3,881 
G. B. Chase....3,875 
Josiah Churchill .3,862 
N. H. Raymond .3,860 
Geo. Cooley ....3.860 
Earl S. Kidder. .3,861 
Thomas Riddle .3 853 


Abolition Electors 155; Governor 142; Lieut. Governor 
138; Senator 144; Congress 147 ; Assembly (average) 166 ; 


Sheriff 145; Clerk 157. 


Herximer—[ Official. } 


Electors..Harrison........ 3,118 
Governor .Seward ........ .3,078 
Lt. Gov...Bradish ....... ~3,081 
Senator ..John W. Taylor..3.072 
Congress .H. W. Doolittle. .3,078 
Assembly .Chas. Willard .. .3.062 

Samuel Fish..... 3,058 
Sheriff ...Cohristian Sharer .3 055 
Clerk ....-Matthew Myers. .3,052 


Van Buren...... 4,356 
Bouck .........4,423 
Dickinson ......4,407 
Gardner Stow ...4,368 
A. W. Doig.....4,396 
Arphaxed Loomis.4,410 
Michael Hoffman. 4,409 
Wn. C. Crain...4,415 
E. A. Munson...4,41€ 


Abolition Electors 70; Governor 57 ; Lieut. Governor 55 ; 
Senator 54; Congress 67; Assembly 59 to 65; Sheriff 62; 


Clerk 59. 

Jerrerson—[ Official. ] 
Electors ..Harrison...... .. 6,257 Van Buren...... 5,630 
Governor .Seward......... 6,196 Bouck ......... 5,736 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 6,206 Dickinson ...... 5,733 


Senator ..Chester Buck .. ..6,203 
Congress .T. C. Chittenden .6,211 
Assembly .Wm. McAllaster.6,208 

W.C. Pierrepont .6,200 

Joseph Webb... ..6,199 
Sheriff ...A. P. Brayton . ..6,180 
Clerk ....Daniel Lee...... 6,195 


Henry A. Foster.5,730 
A. S. Greene... ..5,750 
Jason Clark... ...5,751 
Samuel Bond.. ..5,750 
Rufus H. King ..5 732 
Herman Strong. .5,768 
Peleg Burchard . .5,761 


Abolition Electors 59 ; Governor 59; Lieut. Governor 55 ; 


Lewis—[ Official. ] 


Senator 54. 


Electors ..Harrison.......- 1,718 
Governor .Seward.......-.1,697 
Li. Gov... Bradish ........ 1,700 
Senator ..Chester Buck. . .. 1,700 
Congress .H. W. Doolittle. . 1,696 
Assembly . Amasa Dodge, jr.t1,181 
Sheriff .. .Seth Miller. ..... 1,715 
Clerk .. ..Chas. G.Conkey..1,701 


cave dec 1,779 
Dickinson* .....1,706 
Henry A. Foster.1,777 
Andrew W. Doig. 1,786 
Eliphalet Sears.. 1,771 
Alvin Farr...... 1,764 
Charles Orvis. . .. 1,768 


Abolition Electors 37 ; Governor 40; Lieut. Governor 37 ; 
Senator 39; Congress 16; Assembly 35; Sheriff 35; Clerk 
36 


* The vote of Marinsburgh, 72, returned by misteke for Daniel D. 


Tomphin<. 


1529 votes returned for 4mas Dodge, jr. ani Amasa Dodge. 
Mapvison—[Official.] 


Electors..Warrison........ 4,266 
Governor .Seward.........4.190 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 4,209 
Senator ..Chester Buck .... 4,204 


Congress . Victory Birdseye.4,261 
A. L. Foster ....4,248 
Assembly .O iver Pool...... 4,259 
Dayid Van Vleck. 4.256 
S. B. Burchard .. 4,253 
Sheriff ...Isaac Brown ....4,.233 
Clerk ....LewisonFairchild.5 254 


Van Buren...... 4,114 
atte Soc ccoes 4.196 
Dickinson ...... 4,193 


Henry A. Foster. 4,188 
Nehe H. Earll..4,152 
Wm. J. Hough..4,137 
Cyrus Clark.....4,167 
William Palmer .4,139 
H. T. Sumner...4,119 
Samuel French ..4,172 
Zadoc Bentley... .4,165 


Abolition Electors 240; Governor 252; Lieut. Governor 
248; Senator 252; Congress 224 and 227 ; Assembly 218 to 


223; Sheriff 218; Clerk 219. 


Osz1pa—[Official. } 


Electors..Harrison........ 7,156 
Governor. Seward ......... 7,103 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 7.134 
Senator ..Chester Buck....7,126 
Congress .F. C. White..... 7,216 

T. H. Bond...... 7,171 
Assembly .Noah Wadhams..7,192 


J. A. Spencer....7,174 

Alfred Gillet ....7,170 

Lorenzo Rouse ..7,165 

Sheriff . ..Mather Beecher. .7 ,240 
Clerk ....Ru‘us. Northway .7,162 
Abolition Electors 


Bouck ecce ooee - 7,898 
Dickinson ......7,888 
Henry A. Foster..7,814 
D. P. Brewster..7,821 
J.G Pleyd...... 7.783 


'Nath’l, Odell. ...7,821 


Caivin Dawley ...7,797 
Joseph Halleck ..7,795 
Luke Hitchcock .7,795 
David Moulton ..7,588 
P. Sheldon Root.7,829 


3; Governor 351; Lieut. Governor 


343 ; Senator 346 ; Congress 357 and 358 ; Assembly 339 to 


345; Sheriff 324; Clerk 331. 
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Electors ..Herrison.......-2,825 
Governor .Seward.... ...< -2,745 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .... ..-.2,786 
Senator ..John W. Taylor..2,786 
Congress . Marcellus Weston 2,702 
Assembly . Asa Bowen......2,827 
Wa. S. Shuler ..2,810 
Sheriff ...H.H. Eble...... 2,822 
Clerk ....A. J. Comrie ....2,797 


Electors..Harrison...... -. 6,557 


Senator .. Elijah — --6,548 
Congress . Victory Birdseye .6,593 

A. L. Foster... ..6,578 
Assembly . Adin House .. ..6,542 
John C. Beach..6,547 
Chauncey Betts. .6,538 
W. Truesdell .. .6,527 
Sherif’ ...G. N. Sherwood.6,539 
Clerk .... Rufus Cossit.. ..6,404 


Electors..Harrison........4,828 
Governor .Seward.....«...-4,784 
Lt. Gov... Bradish é 
Senator ..Elijah Rhoades.. 4,791 
Congress . Francis Granger . 4,800 
Assembly .Alvah Worden .. 4,787 
Isaac Mills...... 4,779 
D. A. Robinson..4,777 
Sheriff ...John Lamport. ..4.759 
Clerk ....Thomas Hall....4,782 


; Con 
Sheriff 157 ; Clerk 157. 


Senator ..John T. Jansen.. 4,326 

Congress . Thos. McKissock . 4,342 

Assembly .George Houston... 4,354 
Sam’|. Townsend. 4,340 
John Conkling... .4,339 
Sheriff ...Jas. Galatian....4,260 
Clerk ....A.S. Benton....4,345 


Senator ..Chester Buck....4,121 
Congress .T. H. Bond..... 4,157 

F. C. White..... 4,148 
Assembly . William Duer....4,139 

E. B. Judson ....4,132 
Sheriff ...Norman Rowe...4,141 
Clerk ....A. Z. McCarty ..4,103 


| 138; Clerk 133. 


Senator ..Elijah Rhoades ..2,428 
Congress .John Maynard. ..2,464 
Assembly . Ansel Bascom . ..2,440 
Sheriff . .. Wilson Gray.. ...2,445 

Abolition Electors 13 ; Governor 
Senator 11. 


E/ectors..Harrison........2,415 


Senator ..John T. Jansen ..2,378 
Congress . Wm. P. Buffett..2,383 
| Assembly .R. M. Conklin ..2,377 

Edwin Rose.. .. .2,374 
Sheriff ...M.C. Cleveland ..2,360 
Clerk ....J3. R. Satterly . ..2,375 


Electors..Harrison........1,475 


Governor.Seward......... 1,469 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........1,474 
Senator ..Jobn T. Jansen..1,477 


Congress . Benj. R. Bevier .1,475 
Assembly .D. B. St. John ..1,496 
Sheriff ...John Dorrance.. .1,462 








Clerk ....Nehe. H. Gale ..1,471 
Abolition 


Van > are 
Bouck ........-3,378 
Dickinson ......3,351 
Gardner Stow...3,351 
John Sanford. ...3,433 
Reuben Howe ..3,326 
D. F. Nellis ....3,267 
Thos. Bunn ....3,306 
Henry Cook ....3,329 


Abolition Electors 9. 
Ononpvaca—T[ Official. ] 


Van Buren...... 6,561 
Bouck .........6,658 
Dickinson ......6 643 
John Watson.. ..6,635 
Nehe. H. Earll ..6,620 
Wm. J. Hough ..6,610 
Moses D. Burnett.6,634 
David Munro .. ..6,629 
William Fuller ..6,626 
William Taylor ..6,615 
Frederick Benson .6,619 
Chas. T. Hicks..6,756 


Abolition Electors 105 ; Governor 96 ; Lieut. Governor 93; 
Senator 95; Congress 50; Assembly 85 to 88; Sheriff 85; 


Ontario—[ Official. ] 


Van Buren...... 3,451 
Bouck ...... «- -3,490 
Dickinson 
John T. Watson. .3,499 
Jared Willson... .3,457 
Edward Hall ....3,469 
John S. Harris ..3,466 
Wn. S. Gilbert..3,466 
J. N. Granger. ..3,471 
Oliver Case ..... 3,464 


Abolition Electors 152; Governor 154; Lieut. Governor 
156; Senate; 153; 


Assembly 155 to 158; 


Orance—[ Official. ] 


Electors..Harrison........ 4,371 Van Buren...... 4,844 
Governor.Seward.......-. GBEe TONER sccc ences ,898 
Lt. Gov...Bradish ........ 4335 Dickinson ...... 4,296 


Rob’t. Denniston. 4 863 
Jas. G. Clinton..4,867 
L. Cuddeback .. .4,881 


G. W. Cock..... 4880 
Robert Sly..-.... 4,867 
David Sease ....4,870 
L. L. Vail...... 4,875 


Ozwreco—[ Official ] 
Electors..Harrison........ 4,192 Van Buren...... 3,907 
Governor.Seward......... ae ME ccacecene 4,024 
Lt. Gov...Bradish ........4,115 Dickinson ...... 4,016 


Henry A. Foster.4.011 
D. P. Brewster... 4,016 
J. G. Floyd..... 3,991 
Leander Babcock.4,002 
Alban Strong.... 3,993 
Ezra Dyer...... 3,995 
M. W. Matthews. 4,032 


Abolition Electors 166; Governor 150; Lieut. Governor 
150; Senator 149; Congress 148; 


Assembly 142; Sheriff 


Senzca—[ Official. ] 


Electors..Harrison......-. 2,466 Van Buren...... 2,472 
Governor .Seward........- 2,411 Bouck ......... 2,527 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 2.423 Dickinson ...... 2.518 


John Watson ...2,517 
John De Mott... .2,474 
Daniel Holman..2,485 
Nath’l. N. Hayt..2,484 
10; Lieut. Governor 9; 


Surrorx— [Official.] 


Van Buren...... 3,482 
> 3,515 
Dickinson ...... 3,520 
Rob’t. Denniaton.3.518 


Chas. A. Floyd..3,505 
Alanson Seaman.3 497 
J. C. Dayton... ..3,492 
David C. Brush..3,500 
S. A. Smith.. .. .3,498 


Abolition Electors 1. 
Suttivan—[ Official } 


Van Buren....-. 1,679 
OO 1,687 
Dickinson ..-.... 1,686 
Rob’t. Denniston.1,625 


John Van Buren.1,681 
W. F. Brodhead. 1,665 
Felix Kelley ....1,701 
H W. Howell....1,660 


Electors 9. 








—— 

Saratooa—[ Official } es | 
Electors ..Harrison........4.416 Van Buren 
Governor .Seward.........4,309 Bouck ec call 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .......-4,341 Pree 
Senator ..John W. Taylor..4,333 
26th Con .N. B. Doe ......4,380 
27th Con .A. L. Linn....-.4,271 o 
Assembly Jesse H. Mead ..4,337 A. E. Stimson. 

Abijah Peck, jr...4,311 Wm. Hawking. 
Sheriff .. .Robert Spier ....4,211 Thos. Howland .4015 
Abolition Electors 16; Governor 20; Lieut. % 
th 





Senator 19; Congress 12; Assembly 14 and 15; Sherig 
Scnonarie—[ Official. } 
Van Buren 
Pa. 
Dickinson ...... 
Henry W. Strong 3.44 


Jacob Houck, jr. 
Rob’t. McC a 


Governor .Seward........-2,712 
Lt. Gov... Bradish 
Senator ..Jonas C. Heartt..2,822 
Congress . Jedediah Miller. .2,866 
Justin McKinstry .2.846 
Assembly .Jacob Hoffman..2.914 
S. P. Shibley....2,875 
Sheriff . .. Marcus Sternburg.2.913 
Clerk ....W.M. Holton ..2,882 Thos. McArthur.3 
Abolition Electors 27 ; Governor 1], 
Tompxins—[ Official. ] 


#£E 


Electors..Harrison........ 3,969 Van Buren.. 00+ 3,558 
Governor .Seward ......---3,903 Bouck .....44..9,639 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........ 3,919 Dickinson ..... ¥ 
Senator ..Nehe. Platt...... 3,922 James Faulkner. .3,693 
Congress .E. S. Sweet..... 3,963 Sam'l. Partridge.3,697 
James Dunn.....3,.963 Lewis Riggs ....3,697 
Assembiy - Alpha H. Shaw..3,964 Wm. R. Fitch...3,599 
Levi Hubbell....3,954 Ira Reynolds....3,582 


Clerk ....W. B. Goddard..3,948 H. B. Weaver...3 608 
Abvlition Electors 32 ; Governor 29 ; Lieut. Governor 28; 
Senator 29. 
Wasuineton—[ Official. ] 


Electors ..Harrison........ 5,071 


Lt. Gov...Bradish .......-5,054 
Senator ..John W. Taylor..5,056 
Congress . Bernard Blair... . 4,996 
Assembly . Reuben Skinner. .5,002 
E. D. Culver....4,959 

Sheriff ... Leonard Wells ..4.971 David Barrett....3,04 
Clerk ....Edward Dodd ..4.998 Milton E. Shaw..3,05i 
Abolition Electors 29; State ticket 33; Congress 39; 


County $0. 
Warne—[ Official ] 

Electors ..Harrison........ 4,309 Van Buren......3,997 
Governor .Seward......-.-4,258 Bouck .........4,085 
Lt. Gow... Bradish ........ 4.276 Dickinson ......4079 
Senator ..Elijab Rhoades ..4,275 John Watson....4,078 
Congress .John Maynard...4286 John De Mott...:40%6 
Assembly .John M. Holley*.4 126 John Adams ....4,056 

Esbon Blackman.4 294 Amb. Salisbury..4043 
Sheriff ...S. V. W. Stout..4,309 C.D. Palmetert..378 


* 176 votes returned for John M. Hawley. 
t 288 for Calvin D. Parmeter. 


Westcaester—[ Official. ] 
Electors..Harrison........ 4,083 Van Buren......4,354 
Governor.Seward.........4,018 Bouck 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ........4,029 Dickinson ....« 
Senator ..Jobn T. Jansen..4 040 Rob’t. Denniston.4,42 
Congress .Nicholas Cruger.4,043 Aaron Ward..... 
Assembly .Jere. Howe..... 4,049 J. T. Carpenter.. 

Elijah M. Davis..4,040 H. Lockwood «.- 
Sheriff ...W. L. Bowron ..4,016 Joseph Lyon... 
Clérk ....Chauncey Smith.4,014 C. A. Purdy..... 
Abolition Electors 10; Governor and Lieut. Governor 
Yates—[Offcial.] 
Electors..Harrison........ 2,072 Van Buren...... 
Governor .Seward ........-2.059 Bouck ........- 
Lt. Gov...Bradish ........ 2,064 Dickinson ...... 
Senator ..Ebjah Rhoades ..2,063 John Watson...-%! 
Congress .T. A. Johnson. ..2 063 Wa. M. Oliver..2 
Assemb/y .James Heermans.2,057 Heman C 
Sheriff ...C. P. Babcock...2,069 J. B. Andrews ..2 
Clerk ....Miles Benham...2,054 Samuel Stevens..2,l 
Abolition Electors 44; Governor, Lieut. Governor andSer 


ator 25. : 


Lewis D. Campbell, Esg., the defeated Harrison cial’ 
date for Congress in the Second District, Ohio, ma 
the Cincinnati Gazetce, will contest the seat of Mr. f 
his successful opponent. Dr. Duncan has already givel® 
notice of contest in the First District. This is . 
in regular order; but we suspect the ball will stop when it 
reaches the Sixteenth District, where Mr. Giddings 
5,600 majority. 

D. Banks, Esq. is the Harrison candidate for Congres i@ 
the Second District of Kentucky, now A 
Triplett, Harrison. Election next August. ga 


Dickinson ......3,060 
Gardner Stow ...3 060 
Orville Clark ....3,061 
Jonathan Todd ..3,058 
C. R Mosher....3,031 
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et Raleigh on Monday last. In the Senate, Col. Andrew 
Joyner of Halifax (Harrison) was elected President, by a vote 
af 27 to 21 for Louis D. Wilson of Edgecombe (V. B.) 
Thomas G. Stone was elected Clérk, and Henry W. Miller 
Assistant, and Green Hill Doorkeeper, without opposition. 
In the Commons, William A. Graham of Orange (Harrison) 
as chosen Speaker without opposition; Charles Manly, Cierk, 
and Edmund B. Freeman, Assistant. 
: The resignations of U. S. Senators Brown and Strange were 
transmitted by the Governor and unanimously accepted. 
Returns have been received on the vote for President from 
44 Counties—27 to hear from. Harrison gain so fer on the 


August vote 3,265. 


Maj. Geo. T. Ward, of Leon Co., has been nominated by 
a meeting in Jackson Co. as a Harrison candidate for Dele- 
gate in Congress from Florida. That party intend holding a 
Territorial Convention to make a nomination. The friends 
ofa division of the Territory will also run a candidate, while 
those opposed to a division will probably unite with the Van 
Burenites. Col. Downing, the present Harrison Delegate, 
does not appear to have given entire satisfaction. 

The Members of Congress are setting their faces toward 
Washington. Mr. Adams has gone on. Mr. Senator Tall- 
madge has been in the city several days. Mr. Granger has 
arrived at the Astor, and proceeds south on Monday. His 
health has been restored. 

Hon. Dizon H. Lewis was honored with a public dinner 
by his constituents at Wetumpka, Ala., on the 7th inst. 





Frederick Fraley, Esq., State Senator from the city of 
Philadelphia, has been elected Secretary of the American 
Fire Insurance Company. This will cause a vacancy in the 
Pennsylvania Senate. 

Hon. Amos Kendall, on a recent visit to Cincinnati, was 
offered the compliment of a public dinner, but declined. 

Hon. Wm. C. Preston, the Pendleton (S. C.) Messenger 
revorts, intends to resign his seat in the Senate, in which 
case Mr. McDuffie, it is supposed, will succeed him. 

Maj. Gen. Macomb had a severe attack of apoplexy on 
Monday last, at Washington, which was thought, in the first 
instance, to be fatal; his friends, however, are relieved from 
any apprehensions of immediate danger. This is the second 
attack the commander-ian-:hief has experienced. 

Geo. H. Flood, Esq., Charge d’Affaires to Texas, died 
lately in that country. He was formerly a leading Member 
of the Ohio Legislature. 

Trial of W. P. Darnes.—This individual has been found 

guilty of manslaughter in the fourth degree,’ and fined $500 ; 
he was indicted for causing the death of A. J. Davis in an 
affray brought on by words in a paper, under the control of the 
latter, highly injurious to his reputation. 

Mr. Robert Fanning of Poughkeepsie, while engazed in 
putting up transparencies for a Whig celebration at that place, 
fell from a ladder and was immediately killed. 

Duel near Vicksburg.—We learn that a duel was fought 
on the 6th inst. opposite Vicksburg, between J. M. Chilton 
and R.E Harris, in which the latter was wounded in the 
thigh. The causes that led to it we have not learned. 

The Census of Tompkins County has been completed and 
shows a population of 38,189, being a gain of 181 since 1835. 

Accident.— A daughter of Mrs. Coit, of Cattaraugus Co. 
lost her life recently, by the accidental discharge ef a gun in 
the hands of her brother, a lad some twelve years of age. 

Kentucky —The last number of the Frankfort (Ky.) Com- 
monwealth contains a statistical table, which represents the 
taxable property of the State to amount to $272,250,027. 

State Debt of Virginia.—The public debt of the State of 
Virginia, according to the Norfolk Beacon, is at the present 
time $6,500,000, exclusive of its liabilities ander acts author- 
izing loans for works of internal improvement, which amount 
to $3,442,120 more. 

KS A large fire nearly destroyed the villege of Canajoharie, 
onthe 19th. The printing office of the Radii, edited by a 

mute, was consumed. Total loss $100,000. A boy 3 years 
old perished in the flares. 


Nonrm CaRoLina.—The Legislature of this State convened|| The Sackeit’s Harbor Journal records s melancholy acei- 


GENERA 


dent which occurred at that place a few days since. It ap- 
pears that Col. John Gotham, a respectable and wealthy far- 
mer of Watertown, and an [ish laborer in his employ, left 
home for the purpose of exchanging some of the products of 
his farm for fish. He arrived at Sackett’s Harbor in the eve- 
ning, during a severe snow-storm; and attempted to cross 
over to Horse Island that night. The road to that place runs 
close on the bank of the lake ; and it i¢ supposed that upon 
approaching the edge, being blinded by the sleet and deafened 
by the storm, they drove directly off the precipice of some 30 
or 40 feet into the lake. Their lifeless bodies were found a 
few days after, at some distance from the horses and frag- 
ments of the wagon, which were first discovered. Col. G. 
has left a large family to mourn his untimely decease. 
ae ee 

Suicide.—A distressing case of suicide occurred in this 
city a few days since. A French gentleman named G. Mar- 
micke, residing in Courtland-street, a native of Bordeaux, and 
lately from New-Orleans deliberately shot himself through 
the head with a pistol, after having made all preparations, 
with a desperate coolness for the affair. About an hour be- 
fure he destroyed himself, he wrote to an acqueintance, ma- 
king known his determination, and giving the most minute 
directions for removing his corpse to his native town, and for 
defraying the experses of his funeral. The following letter 
was also addressed to the same friend : 


Sir—I have in vain struggled for these past five months 
against the frightful disease which d me of reason. 
Being no longer able to bear such an existence, by the time 
you receive this I shall be no more. Please to receive a car- 
pet bag and a leather trunk, containing my effects, some pa- 
pers, my watch, its chain, two rings, twe buttons with dia- 
monds, and twenty gold pieces of $5. 


I have the honor to be, yours, &c. GM. MARMICKE. 





Lamented Death.—The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
announces the death of Louis Etienne Le Couteulx Caumont 
He was born in France on the 24th of August 1756, and, be- 
ing a royalist, fled from his country during the French Reyo- 
lution, and was for some years Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate 
in this State. He is said to have been a model of a perfect 


gentleman, kind, courteous, and dignified in his manners, 
h d and ted by those among whom he lived. 
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en Seuinesen 

The barge Erie, of the New-York and Troy Line, Griffith 
& Co. owners, brought down from Troy on Saiurday the 21st, 
the following articles: 3.242 barrels Flour, 177 do. Ashes, 
343 do. Provisions; 647 packages Butter and Lard, 329 do. 
Cheese, 219 dressed Hogs, 80 boxes sundries, 67 bales do. 
83 bundles do. 50 empty barrels; 1,145,029Ibs or 5724 tons. 
This is believed to be the largest cargo ever brought down 
the Hudson, from Albany or Troy. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Cesaire Delahoussaye, Register of the Land Office at Ope- 
lousas, Louisiana, vice Robert N. Kelly, resigned. 

Thomas Womack, Receiver of Public Moneys at Greens- 
burg, Louisiana, vice Wm. Bickham, resigned. 

Alexander H. Tyler, of Maryland, to be Censul of the 
United States for the port of Bahia St. Salvador, in the em- 
pire of Brazil. 

Henry D. Gale, of New-York, to be Consul of the United 
States for the port of Velasco, in the Republic of Texas. 





Ezplosion.—The Trumbull County (Ohio) Democrat gives 
the following: Mr. Hill of Coitaville, while engaged in dig- 
ging a well, at the depth of fifty feet, heard a rumbling noise, 
but did not know whether it was above or below. On again 
descending with a candle, at the depth of twenty feet, the car- 
buretted hydrogen gas, in conjunction with the atmospheric 
air, suddenly ignited, occasioring a loud explosion. The 
flames ascended to the height of thirty feet above the surface. 
Mr. Hill-had fallen to the bottom of the well, and, when taken 
up was dreadfully burnt—his clothes being reduced to tinder 
He expired in three days thereafter. 


Transatlantic Steamships.—The Commercial says: ‘“‘ We 
believe that we are at last enabled to announce the establish- 
ment of a New-York line of steamships between New-York ard 
England. The preliminaries are, we understand, nearly com- 
pleted, and in a short time the keels of four gigantic vessels 
will be laid. They are to be about 2.000 tons, with engines 
of 800 horse power. The construction and ‘performance of 
the English Steamships have been narrowly avd patiently in 
veatligated ; and it is intended that the New-York Steamiships 





shall make the passage in ten days, onan average. We shall 








y bé able to speak more at 


large in a few days. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


We gave in a postscript las week a summary of the news 
brought by the Caledorvin. The British Queen arrived on 
Sunday, but ber advices were anticipated, ands in fact, later 
intelligence received by the Cunard line via Boston. The 
Great Western, however, has since come in, and brings Lon- 
don papers of Nev. 6ch—three days later than were received 
by the Caledonia. From all these sources we glean the fol- 
lowing items: 

Romors were afloat in Paris that Louis Philippe was in- 
tending to abdicate his throne in favor of his eldest son. For 
the most part, however, they were diseredited. 

Immediately upon the organization of the new Ministry, 
Marshal Soult issued the following proclamation, as Minister 
of War, to the army : 

“Soldiers: The King’s confidence in me has again placed 
me at your head. I have accepted the honor Feiner 
you, being convinced that I shall always find you ready to 
fulfil the dusies which the laws, the mijitary regulations, and 
the glory of the French arms impose upon you. Obedience 
to your officers, a rigorous observance of discipline, a strict 
attention to the service, the maintenance of that military con- 
fraternity which constitutes the value and the force of the 
army: these are the qualities which the King and the nation 
expect to find in you, and which I have no doubt you will 
always display, as in the most glorious period of our annals. 

“You know me. You know thatI require much; that [ 
never suffer either inattention to service, or failure in your 
duties; but you are likewise aware that my solicitude for you, 
for the preservation of your rights, and for the promotion 
of your well being, is ever active, and that I am always hap- 
py whenever an opportunity occurs of conferring royal recom- 
pense upon my bro hers in arms. 

‘‘ I depend upon you, as you may depend upon me, whether 
it may become necessary, in unison with our brave National 
Guard, to maintain order and secure respect to the laws, or 
whether the King may call upon us tu defend the territory, 
the honor, and the dignity of France. 

“ The President of the Council, Minister at War, 
“ Marshal DUKE OF DALMATIA.” 

The new Cabinet is assailed on all hands by the press of 
Paris, although popular with the peace party and with the 
men of property generally. Doubts are exp d wheth 
it will be able to maintain itself in power. 

The Chambers were convoked by the King, who opened 
their session in person, with the following firm and dignified, 
yet conciliatory speech : 

“GentTLemen Peers asp Deputies: I bave felt the ne- 
Cessity of assembling you round me before the ordinary pe- 
riod of convocation of the Chambers. The measures which 
the Emperor of Austria, the Queen of Great Britain, the King 
of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, have taken in concert 
to regulate the relations between the Sultan and the Pasha of 
Egypt, have impesed serious duties upon me. I have the 
dignity of my country at heart, as much as its security and 
repose. In persevering in the moderate and conciliatory poli- 
cy, of which we have reaped the fruit for the last ten years, I 
have placed France in a position to face the chances which 
the course of events in the East may produce. The extraor- 
7 credits which have been epened with this intention will 
be subinitted to you, and you will appreciate the motives of 
them. I continue to hope that the general peace will not be 
disturbed. It is necessary for the general common interests 
of Europe, the happiness of its population, and the progress 
of civilization. I depend upon you to assist me to maintain 
it, as I should rely upon it, if the honor of France, and the 
rank which she holds amongst nations, commanded us to 
make new efforts. 

“ Peace was reéstablished in the north of Spain, and we 
cengratulated ourselves en that happy result. We sbould see 
with pain that the evils of anarchy came to replace the evils 
of civil war. I have the most sincere interest in Spain: ma 
the stability of Isabella If., and of the institanons w 
ought to sustain the throne, preserve this noble country from 
the long and grievous evils of revolutions. 

*- Not having obtained from the Argentine republic the sat- 
isfaction which we have claimed, 1 have ordered that new 
forces should be ddded to the squadron, charged to insure 
respect to our rights and protection for our interests. Suc- 
cess has erowned several important expeditions in Africa, 
where the valor of our soldiers has been signaliséd. Two of 
my sons have psrtaken of their perils. Exerti-ns are still 
necessary to guarahtee in Algiers the safe'y and prosperity 
of our establishments. My Gevernment will know how to 
accomplish what we have undertaken. 

“ The city of Boulogne has been the theatre of a foolish at- 
tempt which has only served sgain to call forth the exertions 
of the National Gard, of the army, and of the population. 
Ail ambitious ettempts will fail against a monarehy founded 
and defended by the all-powerful expression of the national 


i. 
et The Budget Law will soon be submitted to your examina- 
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tablishment of the ordinary expenses. Events have imposed 

upon us unexpected charges. I have the confideace that 
ic prosperity, at its extreme pitch, will permit us to sup- 
them 


form they may be presented, my Government will find-in the 
existing laws, and in the firm maintenance of the public liber- 
ties, the means to put them down. As for me, in 
thé trials im: on me by Providence, I ean only be grate- 
ful for the protection which it has not ceased to throw over 
me, as well as my family; and to prove to France, by a never 
failing attention to her interests and happiness, the gratitude 
inspired in me by the testimonials of tion with which it 
surrounds me in these cruel moments.” 

It is not known how it was received by the Chambers, 
though the Ministry now calculate on having at least twenty 
majority. There is a rumor that Count Molé will be sent to 
England as Embassador. 

From Spain, except the abdication of the Queen Regent, 
and the entrance of Queen Isabella II. into the capital, there 
is no news of importance. It is said that Ministers have it 
in contemplation shortly to lay before the Cortes the commer- 
cial treaties between that country, the United States, Brazil 
and Great Britain, the last two being in a forward state of 
progress. 

Count Demidoff, a Russian nobleman, is shortly to lead to 
the alter Princess Matilda, daughter of Jerome Bonaparte. 

A late gas explosion in the mines of Ild de Elbe, at Rive 
de Gier, caused the death of 21 unfortunate workmen. 


We roentioned the extraordinary outrage ofa N. Y. Packet 
ship, the South America, having been fired into by a British 
Revenue cruiser.. The particulars are thus given by a Liv- 
erpoo! paper : 

Captain Bailey, of the S. A. first saw the vessel about 12 
M. She was then standing across his bows. She tached and 
hove td, and the South America passed within hail. Captain 

iley called some of his passengers to look at her, as one of 
them, an American gentleman, who had never been in this 
country, bad never seen an English yacht. It was immediate- 
ly a subject of remark, that she ca:ried an unusual number of 
hands, her crew consisting of about 28 men. The South 
America having passed her, she made sail in pursuit, and in 
a few moments fired a shot which dropped about half a shir’s 
length ahead of the South America, on the starboard side. 
Two other shots followed in quick succession, the first of 
which passed, as near a3 could be ascertained, over the fore } 
yard arm ; the second struck the ship on the starboard quar- 
ter. Captain Bailey, astonished at the suddenness of the at- 
tack, and having on his deck 125 steerage and several cabin 

ngers, thought it best to heave the ship to. This was 
immediately done; but even then, two more shots were fired, 
one of which struck the water about ten feet from the rudder. 
Captain Bailey, who was standing on the taffrail at the time, 
distinctly saw this shot strike the waer. One of the men 
who was employed aloft heard a shot whistle close past him. 
In trepidation he seized the first rope that came to hand and 
descended to the deck. The strange craft, when she came 
up, hailed the South America az follows: *‘ Ship ahoy!” | 
“* Hallo!’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Where are you from?” ‘* New-| 
York.” “ What’s your cargo?” “ Wheatand flour,” respon4-| 
ed Capt. Bailey, whe added, “ Who asd what are you?” The | 
only reply was, ‘“‘ Why don’t you hoist your colors.” The! 
strange craft immediately hauled her wind and went off. The | 
South America made sail and came up to this port. | 


The ship Ann M’Kim, Captain Martin, from Canton, arri- 
ved at this port on Monday, having left Canton on the 2lst 
of June. She brings important intelligence. It will be seen 
that Canton is blockaded, and that active hostilities have com- 
menced. 

The steamers of the British Squadron arrived June 15th 
and one man-of-war with transports on the 21st, with a mili- 
tary force of 5,500 men. After this, Commodere Sir Gordon 
Bremer declared Canton blockaded in all its entrances, to take 
effect June 28th. Only 500 of the land troops were left to 
sustain the blockade, and the main portion of the arrived fleet 
immediately sailed north on account of the weather. The re- 
mainder of the squadron was expected daily. In the mean 
time the Chinese laughed at the small force of 5,500 men. 
They had sent out floating fires, composed of old boats, loaded 
with combustibles, for the purpose of burning the British ves- 
sels, but the fire boats were quietly towed ashore and thus ea- 
sily prevented from doing mischief. 


Chinese Government had sent a boat load of poisoned tea, 
packed in small parcels, to be sold to the sailors. The boat 
was captured by pirates, who sold her to their fellow country, 
men; many deaths followed the use of the poisoned tea; so 
many, indeed, that it is said the attention of the district ma 
gistrates was drawn to the circumstance. 

The wreck of the Egyptian from Liverpool, has been dis- 
covered lying on the Pratas shoal, She touched at Singapore 
where she landed her opium, and thence proceeded to Ma- 
nilla, and struck on the Pratas on her passage. Nothing has 
been heard of her crew. 

The Ann M’Kim touched at St. Helena on her passage ; 
she brings the following intelligence of the seizure of an 
American Barque by a British cruiser, near that island. 
The bark ‘Jones,’ (of New-York) Capt. Gilbert, owned in || 
this city and Salem, was last from the coast of Africa, with 
part of her original cargo laden at Boston: Having completed 
her business at St. Helena, and being nearly ready for sea, the 
mate and part of the crew became disorderly, and refused to 
complete the voyage. This detained the vessel. Meantime 
the mate threatened to make the vessel a prize to H. B. M. 
brigantine ‘ Dolphin,’ lying in the roads, of which Capt. Gil- 
bert took no notice. On going aboard, however, he found the 
bark in possession of an officer and crew of the Dolphin, who 
treated him with great insolence, refusing any communication 
with him whatever. The mate, through whose information 
the seizure was probably made, was kept intoxicated most of |) 
the time; the papers ef the vessel were regular, and no sus- 


that she was engaged in any ‘ illegal traffic.’ The crew were 
all Americans, from Massachusetts. The whole proceeding 
was unwarrantable and outrageous. Capt. G. would leave 
for the U. S. by the first opportunity. 
The news frem the East is important. Ibrahim Pacha has 
7,000 killed, wounded and prisoners. The Emir Bechir is 
said to have gone over to the Allies with 15,000 men, and 
the Libanus is in a complete state of insurrection. St. Jean 
d’Acre is besieged, Sidon has been taken by assault, and the |: 
cause of Mehemet Ali is entirely ruined in Syria. 


The foreign papers announce the deaths of Lord Holland ; 
Lieut. Gen. Joseph Stratton, one of the ‘ Spirits’ of Water- 
loo; the Earl of Seafield; the Very Rev. Henry Dawson M. 
A., Dean of St. Patrick's; and Lady Rossmore. The Presi- 
dent of the Inferior Privy Tribunal M. Von Grollman, died 
on the 25th Oct. at Berlin aged very nearly 100 years. 

John Holman, an undergraduate of Cambridge University | 
Eng., killed himself by taking laudanum, from mortification 
at having failed to pass an examination. He was studying 
for the ministry. 

A musical prodigy, Anton Rubestein, is ‘all the rage’ at 
Paris. He is a German nine years old, and plays the piano 
forte with almost incredible skill. He executes any piece, 
however diffi-ult, at sight and with great feeling and intelli- 
gence. He is styled the ‘ Paganini of the Piano forte.’ 

Paginini, the Quotidienne states, has bequeathed his eight 
violins te eight of the most eminent performers on that instru- 
ment, namely, Messrs. De Beriot, Ernst, Lip inski, Mayseder, 
Molique, Ole Bull, Spohr, and Vieux-Temps. 


Portraits on Roman Coins.—In the earliestand more sim- 
ple days of Rome, the portraits of no living personage ap- 
peered on the public money; the heads were those of their 
deities, ar some personage who had received divine honors. 
Julius Cesar was the first who obtained the express permis- 
sion of the Senate to place ‘his portrait on the coins; and the 
example was soon followed by others. The heads of Lepidus, 
and of Antony, appear on their denarii, and even the money 
of Brutus with the two daggers and cap of liberty, bears on 
the obverse the head of the man who killed his friend be- 
cause he had assumed the regal power and authority. We 
have no evidence, however, that this money, which is of great 
rarity, was struck with the knowledge and sanction of Brutus; 
and it is possible that it is a posthumous coin. 


The Duke of Orleans.—Louis Philippe is fortunate in his 
family. They are the finest that Europe has seen since the 
memorable promenades of the sons and daughters of the ex- 
cellent George III. on the terrace at Windsor—perhaps the 
handsomest assemblage of youth and beauty from one pa- 
ren' ever known. The Duke of Orleans is now thirty : 
he is tall, and though of a rather slight figure, well made and 

in his movements. His countenance is handsome. 











Previous to this third attempt to burn the English fleet, the 





picion existed at St. Helena, nor was any evidence elicited aa. in the Royal Mint, from the year 1816 to 1829, 





tongues with fluency, and is well informed on pies 
topics cf the eine Without taking uy pers is Goan 
of the legislature, and indeed scrupulously keeping alog 
from all opposition to the throne (a rare circumstance amp 
heirs-epparen:,) he perferms in sume degree the office ort 
viceroy, sometimes attending the armies, sometimes ms : 
progresses through Franee, and on all occasions ready te 
present wherever either public tumult or the royal will dy. 
mands the activity of an intelligent and manly Protector of the 
peace of the kingdom. : 

The Tower of London.—The new building, intended ass 
ewel office, is “dj rapid progress towards completion ae 
we learn, to be opened to the public by the ] 
next January. The smallness of the eld one Was very incon. 
venient, as not more than a dozen persons could be accomme 
daetd at one time, whereas the present is sufficiently spaciouy 
for fifty or sixty visiters tu stand without inconvenience, The 
regalia will be placed in the centre of the room in a kind of 
cage of iron work, but it is not yet decided whether they are 
to be exhibited by day or candlelight, as experiments are firg 
to be made to prove which will best exhibit the brillianey of 


the jewels The latter is adopted in the old building. 
The Great Recoinage of 1690.—Chi and 
coining had for some time been carried on epg | i 


tent, and at length roused the attention of Parlisment, who 
appointed a committee to inquire into the abuse. The com. 
mittee reco d a general recoinage as a remedy fur the 
evil; when the recommenda‘ion was debated in the hous 
and finally adopted. The great recoinage occupied nealy 
four years, and was completed ia 1699 The total amount 
of silver coined, was—In the Tower Mint, £5,09] 121.75 
7d; 1n the country Mints, £1,791,787 12s—total £6 

908 19s 7d. The Mint charges amounred to £179,431 6s, 


| and the charges and consequent losses are -upposed to have 


been equal to £2,700,000. In our own time the extensive 


amounted to £7,402,236 11s 7d. 
Beauty of Greek Coins.—In the types of some of théeear. 


| liest Greek coins, we find a spirit and boldness both in design 


and execution with which many of the more elaborate 
| ductions of modern times will not bear compa.i-on. fe 


- ‘ F jrude and often misshapen lump of silver, upon which these 
been completely routed in a pitched battle, with a loss of | types are impressed, contrasts most singularly wiih the won- 
| derful freedom and spirit of the design. A:mour, weapons, 


animals, plants, utensils, and the most graceful represent» 
| tations of the human f; ure appear in intinire and ishi 
| variety within a space so circumscribed, that the artists of an- 
tiquity wonld- seem to have sometimes vied with each other 
in the produc'ion of the most striking representation within 
the smallest possible Jimits. ‘ 
| Money sent through Post.—Ow ing to the immense increase 
| of business, the practice of sending money letters through 
| the Post Office bas become much more hazardous than it fur 
merly was, and ought not to be resorted to without the precat 
tion of paying fur the letters as money-letters when large 
sums are transmitted. We have been infurmed that the large 
number of money-letters which never arrive at their desting- 
| tion is very great, especially where the sums transmitted ate 
small, and the parties to whom they are addressed of little 
influence. There being now no postage payable on theme 
jority of letters, the chances of detection at the Post Office 
j are much reduced, and the temptation of course increwses ss 
the ri.k diminishes. We heard, last we-k, for instance, of 
the loss « f the sum of £180 sent through the Liverpool Post 
Office te Dublin, of which nothing whatever has yet been 
heard. The letter containing it was sent as a common 
letter. Tt was despatched in the usual way, and cannot beat 
all traced [ Liverpool Times. : 
Thames Tunnel.—On Tuesday the first stone of this gt 
gantic undertaking was Jaid on Wapping side of the river, at 
which interesting ceremony, Mr. Brunc!, the engineer of the 
works, to-k occasion to make a few remarks to the miners 
and others who have been engaged in its construction. 
observed that they might soon expect to open a doo for the 
shieid on the south si-t+, and that they could already hearthe 
knocks, as it were, at the doors. They might fora an ap 
propriate idea of the vast work they had accomplished, 
the tide was then at high water; and he was cordially 
ful to them fur their conduct and- perseverance t 
culties and dangers without example, having had to 
with the four elements ix their worst shape, viz: waterur 
der immense bodies, the earth occasionally in a fluid conde 
tion, fire formed by explosive gases, and air with the oa 
sional force and power of thunder. Many of their compli 
ions had suffered from these canses, but he trusted thet iss 
would concur with him in allowing that their “hed by aa 
been attentively alleviated. Mr. Brunel concluded fy Pes 
ing the healths of those who had assisted bim by the labor f 
Southel hands or their heads, a sentiment that was Te 
8 to one present. : 
The Kiag of Holland has retired from public effaire with 
a private fortune of 168 millions of francs (above six millions 
sterling.) William was twenty-five years King, so that’ 
appears to have saved about seven millions of francs pera 


num during that . Bia net said. wins SA 
Majesty Christian bas saved, but the amount is 
be considerable 
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is also an accomplished person, speaks English and other 
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Mercedes of Castile: or The Voyage to Cathay: By J 
Fennimore Cooper.—We published last week, in advance 
of its public appearance, an entertaining chapter from this 
pew novel. Itis not the portion which we should have se- 
lected, with the work before us, as possessing the deepest 
nterest ; and yet it will give a very correct notion of the gen 
eral character of the whole. As the title would imply, the 
scene is laid in Spain, and the incidents are those connected 
with the discovery of America by Columbus The character 
of the great Genoese is introduced into the work, and, to our 
mind, is not worthy the original. In drawing the portraits 
of really great men, Mr. Cooper seems to us uniformly unfor- 
tunate. His attempt, in ‘ The Spy,’ to bring in Washington 
as one of the actors, is an instance in point. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the character of Mr. Effingham, in one of his later works, 
js so illustrious an exception, as completely to nullify our gen- 
eral rule. The heroine, Mercedes, excites the reader’s ad- 
miration by the ardor with which she enters into the designs 
and wishes of the neglected navigator; but the character of 
Qzema, the Haytian maid, who perishes from her hapless 
love for a Spanish noble, under whose protection she bad 
crossed the unknown sea, is, in our judgement, one of the 
best in the work; and the scene of her melancholy desth is 
one of deep and mournful interest. 

The novel is very readable, and could only have been writ- 
ten by a man of ability; bat, notwithstanding the great ad- 
vantage over the veracious historian which the writec of fic- 
tion always possesses, the Court of Castile never would have, 
for us, @ tithe of ths interest which attaches to Irving’s Life 
of Columbus. We do not believe that ‘ Mercedes’ will re- 
trieve the earlier reputation of the author. We cannot get 
rid of the conviction that Mr. Cuoper’s proper field is amid 
the stirring scenes of our early history; and when he ex- 
changes these for the courtly etiquette and stately ceremonials 
of Spaia, he leaves his rightful sphere and enters upon scenes 
which he cannot justly describe. 

In the preface to his work, Mr. C oper, while apologizing 
for sundry defects which he thinks may be found in it, indul- 
ges in considerable ridicule of a ‘ certain class’ of critics: and 
says that, for their «special benefit, he has purposely mis- 
spelled several words, &e. &c. Critics now-a-days, it is true, 
may be superficial enough, and their judgement, moreover, 
may be entirely worthle:s; but it will require not a few up- 
turnings of the nose and dignified sneers to convince the pub- 
lic that the opinion of this ‘certain class’ of critics is a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to an author who has taken such 
special pains to evince his sensitiveness to their attacks as 
have marked Mr. Cooper’s acts for the last few months. 





The Complete Works of Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
LL. D., Professor of Theology in the University of Edin- 
burgh: In seven volumes, small octavo, pp. 2831.—The 
want of a uniform and perfect edition of the writings of the 
profound divine who is now at the head of the established 
Church of Scotland, has long been felt in this country, and the 
enterprizing publisher who has supplied the desideratum is 
entitled to the hearty thanks of the reading community for 
Presenting them in a style so elegant and so well fitted for 
populer circulation Very few emanations from the American 
Press equal this in beauty of typography, excellence of paper 
and general good-wo kmanship. Of the inherent character of 
the contents it is necessary to say but little: Dr. Chalmers is 
known wherever the English language is read as one of the 
ablest champions of Protestantism; and we therefore give but 
& brief account of the contents of the several volumes. 

I. and IT. contain the author’s celebrated Treatise on Na- 
tural Theology; the most masterly essay on the subject in our 
language ; II[. and IV. are on the Miraculous and Internal 
Evidences of the Christian Revelation and the Authority of its 
Records, and beside Dr. Chalmers’ original work on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, they comprise an amount of new mat- 
ter equal thereto, now first printed in this country; V. em- 
braces Sketches of Moral and Mental Philosophy, their con- 
nection with each other, and their bearings on Doctrinal and 
Practical Christianity—never before published in the United 
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J] ianity to the Commercial and ordinary affairs of Life, and a 





Considerable portion of it has not before been published here 
VIL. contains Discourses on the Christian Revelation, viewed 
in connection with the Modern Astronomy, to which are ap- 
pended seven additional Discourses illustrative of the connec- 
tion between Theology and General Science, some of which are 
printed from the author’s original manuscripts. (Robert Car- 
ter, Canal-street. ) 





‘ History of Madagascar, by William Ellis,’ is the title 
of a splendid work in two large octavo volumes, finely illus- 
trated by maps, lithographs, and handsomely executed wood 
cuts, just imported by D. Appleton & Co. The work is es- 
pecially interesting te all whose feelings are enlisted in the 
missionary enterprises of the day, and will commend itself to 
the public generally by the intrinsic importance of the sub. 
ject as well as by the ability with which it is treated. As 
showing an interesting portion of the human race, gradually 
emerging from the ignorance and rudeness which characterize 
the earlies* stages of society, exhibiting the intelligence and 
acquiring the comforts of a civilized state the History of Mad- 
agascar abounds in much that cannot fail to excite the atten- 
tion of every philanthropist. The mot ample materials for 
making it a full and complete chronicle of every thing that 
could render such a work instructive were entrusted to the 
author’s hands by the London Missionary Society, under 
whose auspices it is now given to the public. It gives the 
most authentic information that has been had concerning the 
rise and progress of the Christian Mission established in 1818 
of the persecution of the native Christians, and of the wars 
that have prevailed in the region; and cannot fail, therefore, 
to command the attention of all interested in these important 
subjects The style in which it is published surpasses any 
thing in this country, and does honor even to the English 
press. 





The New-York Society Library has lately been redpened 
in its new and elegant edifice upon the corner of Broadway 
and Leonard-street. ‘The exterior is of brown sandstone, and, 
withits neat facade of Ionic columns, is a new ornament of our 
principal avenue. The basement floor is divided into stores 
and effices. A spacious hall occupies the middle of the build- 
ing. The visit-r enters this and ascends a broad flight of stairs, 
which leads to the Reading-Room inthe rear. This is a lofty 
and well-proportioned apartment, with windows at each end, 
and in it are fuur commodious tables covered with rich food 
for the literary appetite. One contains the City journals ; an- 
other those from different parts of the United States; and the 
other two are loaded with English and American periodicals 
—weekly,monthly and quarterly ; literary, scientific, religious 
and political. This room, brilliantly lighted at night, with its 
soft carpet deafening the sound of footsteps, its cushioned arm: | 
chairs, and its rich supplies of periodicals, renewed by ¢ very 
steam-ship, forms the perfection of literary luxury. F:om a 
landing-place upon the grand staircase, two flights turn and 
ascend to the Book-Room., which is a spacious apartment ie 
the front of the building, with two rows of columns dividing 














it, and formed into alcoves by the cases which contain the 
books, arranged in double ranks. The librarian’s desk faces 
the entrance. Cennecting the Reading-Room and the Book- 
Room are two smaller apartments, used as conversation: par- 
lors, to avoid disturbing the readers, as ccmmittee-rooms, and 
as studies for those authors who desire to pursue their inves- 
gations with their authorities around them, or whe wish to 
make new books en old Burton’s recipe, “as apothecaries 
make new mixtures, by pouring out of one vessel into anoth- 
er.” A Lecture- Room, arranged on the commodious modern 
plan of ascending and circular seats, is situated in the rear of 
the basement, and the upper stories are occupied by The Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

Trough the Society Library, from the unobtrusive nature of 
its operations, is but little known to our citizens, it is almost 
coeval with our City, and has “ grown with its growth and 
strengthened with its strergth.” As early as 1700, a public 


library was founded in New-York under the administration of 
the Earl of Bellamont, then Governor of the Colony, and two 
volumes are preserved in the present institution bearing 
inscriptions to that effect. A bequest from Dr. Millington of 
England added to the resources of the Library, but it is stated 





States; VI. contains Discourses on the Application of Chris- 
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men raised a subscription for its increabe, and its care was 
vested in twelve Trustees, annually elected by the subscribers. 
Smith, the old Colonial historian, writes that “ in process of 
time it will become vastly rich and voluminous.” Could he 
now see it, he would confess that his anticipations were fully 
realized. In 1772, the Society obtained a charter, but during 
the Revolution its books were dispersed and bartered by the 
soldiers for grog. In 1789, the original charter from the 
King was revived; and in 1793, the Society erected its build- 
ing in Naesau-street, opposite to the Middle Dutch Church. 
Here for many years it pursued its silent course, dispensing 
noiselessly its benefits and enjoyments, and numbered among 
its Trustees many of our most honored citizens—Samue! Bard, 
John Watts, Richard Merris, Robert, Philip and John hiv- 
ingston, Anthony Bleecker, Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, John 
T. Morgan, Gen. Laight, &c. In 1836, the ascending course 
of business drove the Library from its old quarters, and its 
property in Nassau-street was sold on very advantageous 
terms. Temporary accommodations were found for it in the 
Mechanics’ Society's building in Chamber-street. The Athe- 
neeum, another literary association of this City, was then united 
to the Library, by the members of the former institution pur- 
chasing shares, and investing a fund whose interest should pay 
their annual dues. With these increased resources, land was 
bought, and a building commenced in 1838 ; and its comple- 
tion and the arrangement of the books within it have just 
taken place. 

A full and well-srranged catalogue, filling more than 300 
octavo pages, has been compiled and published by the able 
librarian, P. J. Forbes, Esq. (who hes lately increased his 
bibliographical knowledge by a visit to the libraries of Eu- 
rope) and a cursory glance at this shows the great value of 
its contents. The books number 35,000, which could not 
now be purchased for twice that number of dollars, and the 
ground, building and furniture have cost about $120,000.— 
The Library is not a close corporation, but its privileges may 
be attained by the purchase of a share of $25, and an annual 
payment of $4—trifles compared with the advantages prof- 
fered. But, valuable as is the institution in its present state, 
its benefits would be greatly increased by an addition to its 
resources. Many important books should be added to fill de- 
ficiencies in its catalogue, and the Trustees should have yet 
ampler funds for their importations from abroad and purcha- 
ses at home. These can be attained only by new subscrip3 
tions ; and every citizen who can afford the small outlay should 
visit the institution, satisfy himself as to its value and advan- 
tages, and by purchasing a share add his mite towards ren- 
dering it a Library worthy of the chief city of the Union. 








‘ Charlie's Discoveries’ is the title of a little book pub- 
lished in Boston, for the use of children. It is essentially of 
the same character with the ‘ Rollo Books,’ and is probably 
by the same author. It is, undoubtedly, like them, well cal- 
culated to excite a spirit of inquiry in the minds of those for 
whom it is written, and will thus be productive of much good. 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. of Bosten are its publishers. 








The Lady's Book for December, bas been published by 
Israel Post, 88 Bowery. It is a very good number and em- 
bellished by the most beautiful plate the work has contained 
during the year. 


03 We have placed in another column an account of the 
death of Joun A. G. Davis, Chairman of the Faculty and 
Presidiog officer in the University of Virginie. In all its par- 
ticulars the affair is ene of the most melancholy that it has 
fallen to our lot to record. We learn, from later journals, 
that.a student named Semmes from Georgia, has been ar- 
rested at Charlottesville, and committed for further trial, on 
the charge of having perpetrated the diabolical act. The 
Richmond Star and Transcript of the 18th inst. says that he 
has made a full confession of the whole affair. He is said to 
be very wealthy and highly comnected in South Carolina. 


Mr Josiah Holbrook’s Geological Specimens, neatly ar 
ranged and labeled in cases, for the use of families and stu- 
dents, are now on sale at the office of the ‘Olive Leaf,’ 130 
Nassau-street. They are sold at a very low price, and we 
earnestly recommend their use to all engaged in the study of 














to have been exceedingly neglected. In 1754, some gentle- 











Geology. 


Letters on the fine Arts---No. 15. 
ON THE BENEFITS WHICH THE WKALTHY WOULD DERIVE 
FROM A PUBLIC MUSEUM. 

To the Citizens of New-York; Having in several of my 
former letters touched on the advantages which the public 
generally would derive from the institution I recommend, it 
may be well for me now to consider what peculiar benefits 
would result to that class which pays the greater proportion 
of taxes, since it is but just that the benefits should bear an 
equal ratio to the cost to each person, or as near that as prac- 
ticable. 

By paying a part only of the supposed value of works, as 
I have proposed, the public would be served at a cheaper 
rate. The system would have another tendency, important 
to the honor of the nation and to the mind of the people, 
namely, that of giving the employment chiefly to resident ar- 
tists, since non-residents could not sell their works on such 
terms, on account of not being in the way to watch their op- 
portunity of making first sales to better advantage. I wish, 
however, to be understood as mentioning this as an incidental 
benefit ; not one which should, merely on its own account, be 
used as an argument in support of a forced encouragement or 
protection to American art. I seek no such aid: it is solely 
the pleasure of the public that I rest the case upon; if this 
can be more effectually promoted by bringing every single 
work from abroad, I-will be the last man to object to it. But 
if this incidental effect be probable, as I conceive ; if Ameri 
can artists on these conditions, will serve the public better 
than others, then it is fair to calculate what desirable conse- 
quences may result. . 

The rich wiil not only enjey the pleasure of visiting the 
public collection, perhaps more than the poor, from having 
more leisure, and in consequence a more disciplined and sus- 
ceptible taste ; but, wishing toembellish their private dwel- 
lings, they will probably be enabied to do that in a better 
style and at a cheaper rate, in consequence of the effect which 
the public employment will produce on the productive powers 
of artists. The painter who is not disciplined by a constant 
practice in art, but is debased by the habit of manufacturing 
cheap portraits ina hasty way, becomes incapable of doing 
anything well; and if he possesses expertness, it is an expert- 
ness that had better not be possessed. When nearly all ar- 
tists are in this predicament, the man of wealth and taste, 
however he may desire to ; rocure a few works for his private 
use, is unable to do so in his own country, and is obliged to 
do without them, or go to a foreign market, or trust to foreign 
dealers, who will probably make an excessive profit by him, 
and after all not suit his peculiar taste: it would then, for 
him, be an advantage to have a domestic market, a gallery in 
his own city, where at his leisure, he could make his selec- 
tions, and purchase without paying commisssions, or incurring 
the risk of being speculated upon. The public likewise would 
profit by the growth of skill, since not orly excellence, but 
also cheapness, always result from a general improvement in 
productive powers. 

Another peculiar advantage to the wealthy is, that their 
wants are greater than those of the poor, in consequence of 
having been developed by indulgexce : and their taste is more 
exacting of excellence, in consequence of having been formed 
under better influences. But the effective wants, or those 
which induce expenditure, are not simply in proporticn to 
taste and habits of indulgence ; the means exercire a restrain- 
ing influence ; and the balance of absolute wants and means 
—the amount that can be spared for this purpore, efter at- 
tending to other wants—is the measure of each man’s re- 
quirement. 

The rich, evidently, merely in consequence of having more 
to spare, other things being equal, have greater wants than 
the poor; they require something more costly than the poor 
can afford, on the system of equal payment: What then re- 
mains for them but to consider whether to pay an unequal 
tax, or to content themselves with the less-r enjoyment which 
the poor man’s circumstances might wa-rant his paying for? 
It is a matter of choice: justice forbids either the subjection 
of the peor man’s person and property to the will of the rich, 
or the rich man’s property to the pleasure and use of the poor, 
without a voluntary agreement. All unequal taxation, for the 
support of government, rests on the fact that the benefits are 
n the ratio of the payments :—it would not otherwise, in this 
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but since it is cheerfully acquiesced in, we may infer that the 
wealthy deem it for theic advantage. But suppose for a mv- 
ment that we adopt the system of equal payments; let the 
rich withhold the amount above what the poor can afford : 
our proposed museum is at once greatly curtailed; th= poor 
man looks at its diminished attraction, and actually fiods that 
the self-denial he must endure fer its support is more than 
the pleasure he derives from it: another reduction ensues ; 
another diminution of pleasure ; and so on until you get some- 
thing like the meagre affairs now existing, which no man 
visits at all, whatever his taste may be, unless he is so well 
off that the money is of no urgent importance to him. 

The wealthy, then, are justly regarded as deriving more 
benefit than the poor from all the institutions, since the bene- 
fits of expenditure are measured by its economy—by the 
amount it leaves for other necessary or agreeable uses, and 
not by the value, to those differently circumstanced, of the 
property acquired by it: indeed, the peculiar wants of the 
poor are circumscribed by the necessaries of animal life, 
while those of the rich include the arts and sciences, and all 
luxuries which wealth can procure. But though the poor 
cannot individually pay much, their contributions when ag- 
gregated, amount to an immense sum. Rather than forego 
this, the rich would always consent to the ordinary ratio of 
taxes. In fact, objects of this nature, which do not suffer by 
use, should combine the means of all classes :—each would 
aid the ether; neither could dispense with the others without 
great disadvantage; but if any class could be more benefitted 
than another, which I do not think is the case, I am inclined 
to believe it would be the rich. In this view of the case, no 
one can object to an appropriation from the public treasury, 
on the ground that the wealthy would nut receive a benefit 
proportioned to their share of the cost. 





The distribution of taxes, is a subject with which I am not 
familiar. From all that I have learned of it, I presume each 
one pays nearly in proportion to his household expenses. 
Some, hewever, pretend the rich pay all; others that the 
poor pay all; both which positions appear somewhat extrav- 
agant. Your ebedient servant, JONATHAN PERICLES. 








Literary Intelligence. 


AMERICAN. 

De. Patrick’s ‘Heart’s Ease, a Remedy against all Trou- 
bles,” has been repnblished by D. Appleton & Co. in a style 
ef unequalled beauty. It makes a fine duodecimo volume, 
with engraved vignettes, etc. 

Mr. Dana is repeating in Boston, the Lec:ures delivered 
in this city last season. His views of Woman’s sphere and 
education have excited considerable interest and discussion. 
The Bostun Courier contains several long articles on the sub- 
ject from different correspondents. 

The publishers of Macauley’s Miscellanies have received a 
very complimentary letter from him, expressive of his grati- 
fication at the handsome manner in which his articles have been 
published in America. It is not a little remarkable that the 
first collection of Macauley’s writings should have been made 
in the United States; and the first complete edition of Dr. 
Channing’s works in Edinburgh. 

Lectures are the order of the day in Boston. It strikes us 
that this kind of intellectual amusement may be carried too 
far. Lectures are properly suggestive and not calculated to 
supersede reading and study. Too many of them are over- 

tocked with d-rate ideas from oid authors, vamped up 
in a new dress. Sime of the boldest plagiarisms of this kind 
have come to our knowledge. In the Literary Emporium, 
beside the courses of individuals, there are lectures every 
evening in the week before various societies. 

The first number of ‘ Arcturus,’ which was announced some 
time ago, will appear punctually upon the first of December. 


FOREIGN. 

In London, a new tale of the sea, entitled the ‘ Naval Sur- 
geon,’ by the author of ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ &c. was 
ready for publicaiion. As no work has for some time appear- 
ed from the pen of a naval writer, the present volumes will 
no deubt receive a cordial welcome from the novel-reading 











The new historical work, ‘ Letters Tllustrative of the Reign 
of William III,’ edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. and Row fing 
published from the originals, was to appear ‘nmediately, 
These letters consist of the familiar correspondence Of the 
then Secretary of State, James Vernon, Esq. with the Due « 
Shrewsbury, when abroad, and detail in a famliar 
somewhat after the fashion of Horace Walpole’s 
epistles, all the important and interesting events which took 
place in England at that period, with a liberal 
court gossip, forming valuable historical illustrations of which 
our knowledge has hitherto been very limited. : 

Mr. Lockhart has addressed a note to the papers to the 
lowing effect: ‘“ A bockseller of Paris advertises, as about 
be published by him, aromance called Allan Cameron, which 
he states to have been found among the M3S, of Sir Walter 
Scort. It may seem unnecessary for me to say, that Sir Wah 
ter left no such work. It is a mere imposture.” 

The translation of Byron's Works by Joseph Emanuel 
Hilscher, a common soldier in the Austrian army, is mention, 
ed in the German journals in terms of great 
The unfortunate author, who published his original 
full of melancholy and bitter experience, died a victim tothe 
struggle between his consciousness of superisr mental power 
and his obscure situation in life. 

The press teems with books relating to Frederic the 
as a jubilee offering to his memory, he having died in 1749, 
One of the most interesting tributes to his memory isthe 
‘History of Frederic the Great,’ written by Kugler, with ny 
merous illustrations by Adolph Menzel, which are re 
beautiful. The work is published by Weber of Leipsic, 

The King of Prussia has ordered that the ‘ Life and Wi 
tings of Frederic the Second ef Prussia,’ which the late'mia- 
ister, Von Altenstein, had been instructed to prepare for pub, 
lication, should be given te Dr. Preuss, who wiil be sssisted 
by Dr. Schulze. The historical portion of the work will a 
pear in seven volumes quarto. 

A work entitled ‘ Paris and its Environs,’ is now in coune 
of publication in that city. It will consist of 200 numben. 
The views are all taken by the Dsguerreotype, and are ums 
ally beautiful. Equal care is taken in the historical and de 
scriptive portion of the work. 

Several unpublished letters of J. J. Rousseau have been 
found in an old castle in Normandy. Thvy are principally on 
the subject of music, and will shortly be presented to th 
world through the medium of the press. 


The number of journals published in Sweden at the begip- 
ning of 1839, was 87, and of periodicals 14. Thirteen of the 
former, and seven of the latter, are published at Styckbolm. 
Seven are devoted to politics, four being opposition and three 
ministerial journals. 

A work of peculiar interest to military readers, and from 
the pen of one who took an active part in the late war inth 
Peninsula, is promised in the course of the present month) e- 
titled ‘Conspirators; or the Romance of Military Life’ 
These volumes are understood to exhibit a variety of spirited 
sketches of the most picwresque featuces in the eventful apd 
checkered career of the soldier. . 

Mr. Moscheles has brought his editorial labors: to acl, 
in connection with Schindler's ‘ Life of Beetboven,’ as 
he has been enabled to cullect a variety of unpublished dot 
ments, relative to this great composer, of singuiar interes 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has recently been engaged inprt 
paring for publication his ‘ Popular Tules of the Highlands) 
intended as a sequel to his ‘ Highland Rambles,’ alresdy® 
vorably known to the public. u 

The ‘ Life and Adventures of Peter Priggins, CollegeSem 
and Bedmaker,’ with engravings by ‘ Phiz,’ the admired ler 
trator of ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ complete in three volumes bt 
been issued. This novel has been continued from mogih 
month for nearly a year in Hook’s ‘ New Monthly Magasiae, 
of which it has been one of the chief attractions. ==” 

An ‘Introduction to Entomology,’ by James Donean, 
W. S. has just appeared, being issued simulianeoudy atl 
don, Edinburgh and Dublin. It holds tue sixth place ind 
series entitled ‘ Naturalist's Library,’ and elicits 
mendation from the British periodicals. 28 

Marryatt’s publishers announce a new novel by bim enti 





portion of the community. 


Olia Podrids.’ Also ‘Irish Life in the Castle, the Ga 
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and the Country,’ to be ready on the 5th. Unless they excel 
‘Poor Jack’ they will hardly sustain his reputation. Bulwer 
bas a new novel in press, which will appear soon. Its title 

«Night and Morning.’ A new comedy by him is in re- 

Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall have brought out the first number 
of their new work, ‘Ireland: its Scenery, Character, &c.’» 
The whole series is to contain twenty half-crown numbers, 
gad will be the result of five tours through Ireland. It is pro- 
fasely illustrated, and embodies much humer as well as in- 
‘gruetion. ‘ The City of Meggar,’ by Miss Pardoe, will soon 

t. 
ar? new work by CoLeriper, never before published, will 
soon. Perhaps its character may be inferred frem its 
title, ‘Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.’ Any thing -from 
the pen of this wonderful genius is sure to be read with 

vidity. 
; me Martineau is about to bring out a historical romance to 
be called ‘The Hour and the Man.’ The poems of Lady 
Fiora Hastings are also announced as forthcoming in one vol- 
ume. Mrs. Trollope is about commencing a novel in the Me- 
tropolitan Magazine : its subject and title are ‘ the Blue Belles 
of England.’ It is expected, from her relation to the charae 
ters she sketches, that the work will be abundantly successful. 

It will be as satirical as she can make it. 

Mrs. Bray is getting out three volumes upon the ‘ Moun’ 
tains and Lakes of Switzerland; with Descriptive Sketches 
of other Parts of the Continent.’ Willis’s ‘ Letters from 
under a Bridge,’ have just been republished in London, with 
engravings, and a portrait of the author. Allan Cunningham 
is completing a poem entitled ‘Mora,’ to be dedicated to 
Moore. 

In Paris a valiant quarrel on paper has grown out of the 
trial of Madame Laffarge, between M. Conerbe and M. Orfila 
the celebrated chemist. The former claims that he is the 
original discoverer of the fact that arsenic exists in all human 
bodies; and this is the main point in dispute between them. 

Mr. Serle’s historical romance of France, ‘ Joan of Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans,’ is published. Those who have recently 
witnessed this eminent dramatist’s ‘ Master Clarke,’ will no 
doubt readily appreciate his labors in a department of litera- 
wre affording such scope for the display of his learning and 
genius, as an historical fiction of the romantic age of ‘La 
Pucelle.’ 








Oil—.The following table ef the importation of Sperm and 
Whale Oil into the several ports of the United States, during 
the month of October, 1840, we condense from a monthly re- 
port published in the Nantucket Inquirer: 


Sperm Whale. 
New-Bedford........ 5250 barrels. 1950 barrels: 
OO 1950 “ 

Nantucket .......... 2460 “* 1100“ 
ID cccdeoccacsse 100“ 8020 .“ 
Mattapoisett ........ 450 “ 
Newport............ 1750 1“ 205 = «= 
Sag Harbor......... 600“ 4500 “ 
New-London ........ 400 “ 2300 =“ 
Poughkeepsie........ 450 “* 2100 “ 
Westport ..cccce coce 650 “ 
St «teed canes 3n0 0 = 
bekins simone « 1100“ 


Total .. 16.680 bbls. or 525,420 gallons Sperm; 15,095 bble- 
or 475,492 gallons Whale Oil. Ps 





Roman Ochre.— Discovery of a Mine.— The recent dis- 
covery of an ochre mine ia Vermont, promises to be of great 
, in every point of mew. The article is superiorjo 

any thing of the kind, now known to be in existence. The 
ochre now in use is obtained from Rochelle, France ; but 

the Vermont ochre must eventually supercede this altogether, 
The Vermont ochre forms ® surface of marble smoothness. 
which is entirely impervious to water, and is of course ex- 
tremely durable. When saturated with oil, instead of shrink 
ing and drying away it swells and increases its bulk. It is 
found in a part of the Green Mountains. It was discovered 
in a small stream of water, the superincumbent mass of earth 
or decayed vegetable matter having been washed away by the 
action of the stream. The attention of the discoverer, Mr. 
Miller, was attracted by the color of the ochre, and the ab- 
sence of that scum or crust on the surface of the water, which 
uniformly accompanies oxyde of iron. The ochre is found in 
rich layer near the surface of the ground, then follows a 
stratum of mica slate, and then another layer of earth. The 
mine is worked now at the rate of twelve ls per day, 
A barrel weighs three hundred s, and the price ranges 
from nine to fifty cents per 





Extensive Robbery and Suspected Murder.—On Friday 
last, a quantity of goods, mostly domestic muslins, calicoes, a 
smal] quantity of silks, and a quantity of crockery ware, were 
found by some of our police officers secreted in an untenanted 


house, in the vicinity of Fairmount, which were taken into 
custod ; 


ly: and upon being inspected by a number of our Mar- || Satte: 


ket street mercantile houses, have been recognized as goods 
sold by them two or three months since to Robert Hartlett, a 
merchant of Zanesville, Ohio, and forwarded from this city to 
the care of Messrs Taylor & Keese, of Baltimore ; thence for- 
warded by them by horse team, under the care of a teamster 
by the name of Wonderly, or a similar name, for the’ West. 
As they did not arrive at the place ef destination in reasona- 
ble time, Mr. Hartlett, became somewhat alarmed about them, 
and wrote to inquire into the cause of delay. Since then every 
effort has been made to obtain information concerning the 
teamster and the goods, of which it is understood that he hed 
about $4000 worth. The only way to account for the mys 
tery is, either that the teamster himself has committed the 

, or that he has been murdered and robbed. We in- 
cline to the opinion that the teamster has been murdered and 
robbed ; and if we mistake not, we saw a notice three or four 
weeks since, in a western paper, of a transportation team 
having been taken up, astray, on the road—the driver sup- 
posed to have been murdered and robbed. 


——— 

Death of Professor Davis.—A letter from Charlottesville 
to the editor of the Richmond Whig, announces the melan- 
choly fact of the death of Professor Davis. He died on Sat- 
urday from the pistol shot he received on the Thursday pre- 
vious. The letter referred to, gives the following particulars 
of his death: “ The 11th November is the anniversary of a 
celebrated rebellion which took place in the Univer-ity some 
three or four years ago. Qn Thursday night last, the 12.h, 
there were only two or three who could be found to commemo 
rate the event. They went forth about 9 o’clock at night, 
armed with pistols and disguised with masks, &c. After 
making a good deal of noise upon the lawn of the University, 
they approached Professor Davis’ residence, with the design, 
as he believed, to insult him. He went out with the view of 
discovering who they were. He immediately came upon a 
very small person, who had a mask on, and who was other 
wise disguised. He approached him, and reached out his 
hand to unmask him. The individual without uttering a word 
stepped back one or two paces, and fired the fatal shot. Thus 
has been cut down, in the vigor of intellect and prime of 
manhood, a gentleman who was an ornament to society and 
the pride of the University.” 


Mail Robbery.—An individual named Holden, was exam- 
ined yesterday by Justice Temple, on a charge of robbing the 
mail between this city and Buffalo, and in default of bail was 
committed. [ Rochester Democrat. 


Duel at Natches —An affair of honor took place on Natchez 
Island on Thursday, between Mr. H. B Barbour, a lawyer, 
and Dr. G. C. McWhorter, bo:h of Vidalia, in this State. At 
the first. fire Mr. Ba:bour received the ball of his antagonist in 
his body, which resulted in his death in twenty hours. Thus 
has another victim paid the forfeit of his life to a false notion 
of honor. [ Picayune. 

Accident.—A young man named Lewis Penfield, was acci- 
dentally shot in the shoulder on Friday. last, at a turkey-shoot 
near Utica. Another young man had taken aim with his 
piece cocked, when the turkey fell, and Mr. Penfield went to 
replace it. While doing so the piece went off and lodged the 
bullet in his shoulder. 


Murder in Lancaster County.—The Lancaster ( Pa.) Ex- 
aminer states that a man named Hill, of Salisbury township, 
in that county, was stabbed on Monday evening last, by 
another named McDonald, with a shoe-maker’s knife, which 
caused instant death. McDonald wes arrested on the spot 
and committed to the jail of the county. 


Launch —The steamship Kamschatka, ordered by the Em- 
peror ef Russia, and built by Wm. H. Brown, was launched 
a few days since in fine style. She is to have a steam en- 
ginery of six hundred horse power, which is greater in pro- 
portion to her tonnage than the steam power of any other 
large vessel. 

A telegraphic comet was discovered on the evening of Oo- 
tober 26, by Dr. Brenicker, at Berlin, who first saw it near 
the star 47 Dracoms. He observed it again on the following 
evening, but not sufficiently long to be able to deduce the di- 
rection of its motion. 


An Iavention is in progress in England to supersede the 
necessity of using horse hair for stutfing chairs, sofas, &c. 
The substance is cork, cut into the minutest particles, which 
is found upon trial to be superior to horse-hair in every res- 
pect, and the saving is about 200 per cent. 


Apalachicola, Nov. 7—Health.—It pains us to inform our 
readers that, during the present fall season, there has been 
much sickness in those sections of the Territory bordering on 
the rivers and creeks that flow into the Apalachicola above 
Chattahoochie. Jackson County has suffered.a great deal. 


The diseases of this season, ly, are of avery ma- 
lignant character, much more so than those to 
summer. 





[Phil. Ledger. | 
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Army Movements.—A detachment of 205 recruits, under 

command of Major Thomas Childs, left Governor’s Island on 

Monday, in the ship Zenobia, for Savannah. These recruits 

are intended for the 3d regiment of artiliery in Florida, The 
A < 


following officers were atiached to the eon 
atterlee, assistant-surgeen Barnes, Lieutenants Wyse, 
Gilham, Churchill, Van Viiet and Thomas, 3d — 
Lieut. Wessells, 2d infantry, and Lieut. Irwin, 6th infantry. 
Passengers in the ship: Lieut. Col. Loomis, 6th infantry ; 
Major McClintock, 3d Artillery; Lieut. Baker, of the 7th 
{ofantry; Mrs. Captain Casey and Mrs. Lieut, Wessells. 


_ Monroe County Statistics.—Population 22,372. 

invested in dry goods, groceries, S&c..$170,900; do. in iron 
manufacture, $5,500; number of horses afid- mules, 6,840 ; 
neat cattle, 16,721; sheep, 70,322 ; swine, 29,324; bushels 
of wheat, 559,131 ; do. oats, 245,440; pounds of sugar made, 
107,057 ; value of dairy products, $104,240; do. of orchards, 
81,200; do. of home made goods, 41,835 ; gallons of spirit- 
uous liquers produced, 70,470; value of carriages and wag- 
$96 —. 14,925 ; value of manufactures of mills, 


Unexpected Liberty. —The schooner Hermosa, bound from 
Richmond, Va., via to New-Orleans, with 47 Slaves 
on board, on the night of the 19th ult. struck ona reef of rocks 
near the east end of the Island of Alaco, and bilged immedi- 
ately, and became a total loss. The Slaves made their escape 
to the island and were taken ion of by the civil author- 
ities and after being taken to Rensate N. P. the Capital of the 
Bahama Isles, were set at liberty by the Governor. The 
Slaves were owned by Messrs. Lumpkin & Co of Richmond, 
and their liberation will probably form another troubl-some 
question for our Minister at the Court of St. James to settle. 


A Smali Sail Boat was unfortunately run down by the De 
Witt Clinton, near Hyde Park, on M y night, occasioning 
the death of a lad 16 years of age. A brother of the deceased 
aged 18 was rescued by a boat from the steamer. It is stated 
that the sail boat, by rounding @ point, came suddenly in the 
way of the steamer, and that it was impossible for the latter 
to avoid her. 

The first arrivals of Members in this city that we are aware 
of are thuse of Mr. Prentiss, Senator from Vermont, and Mr. 
Henry, Representative from Pennsylvania. {Nat. Int. 








O& Mr. Ricnarp Lovcxs, recently our Agent at Palatine Bridge 
N. Y. resigns his Ageacy for the present. 


Married, 


November 19, at South Hartford, Washington County, by Rev. 
Charles Doolitie, Richard Sill, Jr. M. D , to Miss Mary Harris, of the 
same place. 

Novewber 23, Louis Dirgaman, to Ellen Angelica, daughter of R. 
Swift Livingston. 

November 22, Nathan Weeks to Sarah H. Harris, both of Long 
1 


sland. 
November 19, James L. Wisc, to Martha Jane, youngest daughter 

of tne late Thomas Egienton. 

Novemser 23. James P. Archer, to Maria Ninegar. 

November 24, Alfred W Craven, to Maria, danghter of John 8. 
Schermerhora, all of thas city. 

November 21, Mr. J. Robert Ritcher, of Germany, to Miss Jane Bul- 
livan, of Cavava. 

November 19, at Utica, Charles C. Backus, to Harriet N. daughter 
of Edwoerd Baldwiu, Lsq. 

November 12, at Kast Pou tney, Vt. Rev. S. 3. Stockirg, to Miss 8 
S. daugh.er of the late Hon, Rolin ©, Mallary. 

November 9, at Louisvi'le, Ky.. Wm. A, Coursen, to Sophia Clar- 
issa, daughter of J. Raphael, Esq. 


Died, 

November 25. Joseph Strong, E<q aged 75. 

November 25. Josepa D. L. M. Crolius, aged 25. 

Norember 25, Phebe, wife of Captain Job Bennet, aged 66. 

Novembez 23, at Rens-elaer county, Garret T’. Brees, 73. 

November 23, Mr. James K Lowry, of this cuy, aged 

November 21, Ano, wife ot John Sheas, aged 34. 

November 23, Mra. Ann Boggs, formerly of Hopewell, N, J., in the 
42d ) cur of her age. ‘ 

November 22, Amos Marsh, of this city, aged 28. 

November 23, Vale" P. Secor, aged 43. 

Novemver 18, at Shrewsbury, Mr. Johu H. Hance, in the 38h year 
of bus 
Novessber17, at Newburyport, Captaiu John Rutherford, a Revo- 
futiovary pairwt, aved 73. 

November 20, at’ Albany, Mrs. Lucy, widow of the late Ephraim 
Snow, aged 60. 

November 22, at Troy, Matthias Vanderh-ydeu, aged 52. 

November 21, at Coideuham, Orange county, Mary, wife of Robert 
Blake, ksq ont 67. 

November 23, William Heary, son of Joel apts Tyas 9. 

Nov. 22, Sumue; jr. son of Samuel and Susan 8, aged 3 years 
and If) months. 








BOARDING IN NE W-YORK. 

GENTLEMEN visiting New-York, either transiently or for a con- 
siderable time, who have no partiality for an atmosphere recking 
with the fumes of alcohel and tobacco, will find a pleasant, quiet, 
comfortable heme during their stay, at the Temrerance Hovss, | 06 
Barclay street, near thé centre of business, and within « few minutes’ 
walk of all the Steamboat Landings. The location is one of the most 
desirable in the city ; the house pew, spacious ond commodious; and 
the fare, though vegetable, and prepared with a strict regard to Tem- 


the || perance and Health, will be found acceptable, and embracing every 





variety desired by the undepraved appetite. Nov.8. 
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NORA CREINA. . , | 
A POPULAR SONG—THE WORDs BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. : 


Les-bia hath a beam-ing eye, By 


me one fer whom itbeameth; and left its arrews fly, But what they no one dreameth! tis to gaze upon My Nora’s lid, that seid 
knews Bight aim at Sweeter, 





rises; Few oy but eve-ry one, Like un - expect-ed lightsurp,rises ! Oh! my No-ra Creina, dear! My gentile, bashful No-ra Contant 
cocks, eauty 


many eyes, But love in my Ne-ra Creina ! 
yours, 











SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. a Gin one oh en 
Lesbia wears a rebe —_— HE -YORKER—(QUARTO— ~ ; 
But all vo dses tis geal eam laced it, | war, whe i » Nes etn en Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, Newt fal executia 
whep its points are gleaming round us, ° xe 
Net a charm of Beauty's monid Whe can tell if they’re design’d BY H. GREELEY & CO. owpetnees, 
Presumes te stay where mature pinced it! Te dazzle merely, or to wound us! Teams—Three Dollars per annum, or Two copies for Five Dla have never 
Oh! my Nora ’s gown for me, Pillew’d on my Nora’s heart, Payable in ell cecee ta edvencesttn how, after « 
That fleats as wild as mountain breezes, In safer slumber leve repeses ; ennai ; ‘ spes 
Leaving every beauty free Bed of peace whose roughest part THE ie « 
NEW-Y KER—(FOLIO)— B 
To sink or swell as Heav’n pleases ; Is but the crumpling ef the roses! Is published every Saturda a at No. 30 Ana-cro RA large . bo 
Wes, my Nera Creina, dear! .@h, my Nora Creinaz, dear! 7 Pr ag MI ov in 
My simple, gracefal Nera Creina! My mild, my artless Nera Creina! BY H. GREELEY & CO. 5, the first | 
Se dues ene ts Docutlienin, Wit. theugh bright, hath net the light Tenns—Two Dollars por annum, or Bix copie fr Ten Dale Spiritual lor 
The dress you wear, my Nora Creina! That warms your cyes, my Nora Oreina ! Payable in all cases in advance. be behelde: 





